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issue. His emphasis is rather where it should be—on 
business power and irresponsibility rather than on size, 
and on the price and production policies not only of the 
monopolies but of the rest of big business. His in- 
dictment of particular business practices ts important 
not because they violate some fancied competitive ideal, 
but because they carry with them “control of other 
people's money, other people’s labor, other people's 
lives.’ What the President fails to see, or is unwilling 
to say, is that while his indictment applies only to a 
minority of business men, that minority controls our 
economic life. But a more important omission is the 
absence of a definite program for dealing with this con- 
centration of power in the hands of an irresponsible few. 
The President hints at banking legislation, which may 
mean that he appreciates the fact of the government's de- 
pendence on the big capitalists for continuing investment 
and realizes that it was just such a dependence that 
caused the death of reform governments in Great Britain 
and France. Upon the nature of the President's supple- 
mentary messages, with their specific proposals, will de- 
pend one’s judgment as to whether this message was 
chiefly rhetoric or the beginning of a new turn in policy. 


* 
THE CENSUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT SHOWS 


that there is a larger number of jobless in the United 
States than anyone believed possible. While there will 
be endless controversy regarding the exact interpreta- 
tion of a strict mathematical count indi- 
cated that the number of unemployed in mid-November 
was 10,871,000. Since that date at least another million 
have been thrown out of work, bringing the total to 
very nearly twelve million. Assuming that a fourth of 
the two and a half million women listed as jobless would 
not be in the labor market if their husbands had work, 
the total is still well over eleven million. A few, but 
very few, of these will be eligible for unemployment in- 
surance in another few weeks. In New York, which is 
one of the twenty-one states in which unemployment in- 
surance becomes payable this month, only 185,000 of 
the 1,350,000 who are out of work have applied for 
benefit payments, and it ts impossible to know how many 
of these will be disqualified. Throughout the country 
ipproximately two million persons are on government 
work projects. But there remain at least eight million 


the statistics, 


who are receiving neither jobless benefits nor work re- 
lief. As things stand at present, these millions are in 
precisely the same plight as were the unemployed in the 
early days of the Hoover Administration. They must look 
to the state, to the municipality, or to private charity for 
such aid as is available. But if the past few years have 
taught us anything, it is that the local communities 
are incapable of meeting the demand for relief. Pending 
the development of a coordinated national-security pro- 
gram, which would eliminate discrimination, Congress 
might well consider the proposal put forward by the 
Community Mobilization for Human Needs for an im- 
mediate resumption of federal grants-in-aid to enable 
the states to cope with the growing crisis. 


The NATIO* 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S DECISION TO RES| 
the Premiership and concentrate on military affairs 
be taken as an indication that the Chinese I 
have determined to fight the war to the finish. H. | 
Kung, the new Premier, is one of Chiang’s most tru 
aides and may be expected to carry out his pol 
Despite the rapid Japanese advance in Shantung 
military situation is not wholly unfavorable to Ch 
Observers of the utmost reliability who have recent 
returned to this country from the Peiping area report 
that the large Japanese army in Shansi, Suiyuan, 
parts of Hopei has practically been immobilized by 
guerrilla tactics of the Eighth Route Army. At m 
Japanese control extends only about five miles from 
railroads, and even these are frequently cut. Popula; 
feeling in both the occupied and unoccupied section 
the country is growing more bitter against Japan 
result of the systematic, wholesale pillaging of the t: 
and countryside which have been occupied by the J.) 
anese troops. Evidence which has come to light recent 
makes it clear that the undeclared war, including 
Shanghai adventure, was not the outgrowth of un! 
tunate incidents, as appeared at the time, but was deli! 
erately planned months in advance by the extremists 
the Japanese army. It is apparent, however, that 
strength of Chinese resistance was seriously under 
mated, and that even the extremists would now wel 
peace if it would guarantee Japanese domination 
North China. 


*« 
NOT THE LEAST REGRETTABLE ASPECT © 


the Panay incident was the inflammatory purpose it 
made to serve. For days before the newsreels reached | 
United States their coming was heralded by news 
describing the dangers attendant on their recording 
lining their itinerary, and explaining the delays. \\ 
the pictures finally arrived, full double-column ad\ 
tisements appeared in the New York dailies listing 
the moving-picture houses in the metropolitan ar 
which they would be shown, and many of the larg 
houses advertised separately, giving lurid descriptions 
the horrors to be revealed. On the first day the films \ 
shown, the papers reported the exact degree of | 
raised in each theater, and one journal even sent 
porter around to ask members of the audience whether 
the pictures made them feel like going to war. Sever: 
responded with a gratifying ferocity that was played uj 
in the headlines. Actually the newsreels themselves wer 
not nearly as inflammatory as the build-up, but 
running comment was assuredly not intended to 
fevered brows. The bombing itself was shown only 
directly, and there was no sign of the machine-gunning 
of the Panay. But the fulsome discussion of the « 
mentator made up for that. As the film showed the flix 
draped coffin of an American seaman who was killed 
board the gunboat, the voice of Lowell Thomas : 
minded us, in grim staccato and with what sounded 
disapproval, that the government says the incident 
closed. Without all the ballyhoo the films would hi 
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n calmly accepted as a reasonably good newsreel; 
presented they became “red-blooded 
ericans’’ to stand up and put those Japs in their 
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challenge to 


place 


*« 
HEN THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATS ASSEMBLI 


he annual Jackson Day dinner, where the governor 
prospects are usually lined up, the figure on whom 
ves will be turned will be another fellow by the 

» of Jackson. Besides having the running start ot 
name, Robert H. Jackson has recently been cata- 
ed into national prominence by his speeches attacking 
susiness. These have given him the build-up he has 
led in order to become available for the governor- 
» of New York State this year. Jackson first gained 
ntion as general counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, where he made a brilliant argument in the 
suits against Andrew Mellon and did much to 
ngthen the tax administration. He is something of an 
-— a former corporation lawyer who has turned 
be one of the strongest Administration progres- 
sives He would undoubtedly receive the support of the 
Labor Party in New York as against District Attorney 
Dewey, who is almost certain to get the Republican nom- 
tion for governor. The only candidate who could re- 
e Jackson is Senator Wagner, and a boom has already 
n started by Tammany to head Jackson off by drafting 
ener for the governorship and running Lehman for 
Senate in Wagner’s place. The maneuver has a double 
rpose: not only would it spike the Jackson boom, but 
ould replace a strong liberal in the Senate with a 
more to the liking of the financial interests. Wagner 
id make a strong candidate for governor, but he 
ild not be taken out of the Senate, where his talent 
r holding the liberal bloc together makes him indis- 
pensable. New York labor wili do well to insist that he 
stay where he is and to throw its strength to Jackson 

for governor. 


> 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NEW STATE OF EIRE 
leaves de Valera and the Irish people with their basic 
problems as far from solution as ever. Although the last 
ies with the British Empire have nominally been cut. 
reland is still not independent. True, it has obtained 
nplete control over its domestic policies, but its auton- 
my in this respect is really no greater than was granted 
n the Free State charter of 1921. In theory it is no longer 
pair on the British Commonwealth of Nations for 
ts foreign policy, but in practice it is as much a vassal 
is ever. Mr. de Valera is actually working in closer 
harmony with Great Britain than at any time in the past 
e years. Nor has any progress been made on the prob- 
m of “‘partition.’’ The new constitution invests Dublin 
th sovereignty over the whole of Ireland, but the Brit- 

1 have decreed otherwise. While the constitution was 
cated to unify the country, it has only served to accen- 
political differences and weaken de Valera’s power. 
Most of the changes are minor, but they lie in the gen- 
eral direction of an authoritarian state. 
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Civil rights are 


41 
guaranteed, subject to rather sweeping exceptions. 1 
President is granted power which in the hands 
strong man might facilitate the establishment of 
tatorship. For the moment, however, the streng 
Opposition pre ludes any move in that dir« 

~ 

LORD HALIFAX’S VISIT lO HERR HITLER 
May appear to have been a failure to tho ho h 


it would fail, but it was not so regarded by the grou; 


England which is responsible for having 


about. The London Times of December 3 contain¢ 


long and highly interesting description of the second 
annual dinner of the Anglo-German Fellows! up. Five 
hundred persons attended, Lord Mount Templ pr 


sided, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 


dent of 


res! 
the Deutsche-Englische Gesellschaft, . 
Third Reich, was the 
Temple noted that the 
700 members 


sister of 
ganization in the 
Mount 


grown to 


chiet gu 
Lord Fellowship ha 
“atizens of weight and influ 
ence, occupying responsible positions, and drawn fron 
all parts of the British Isles.” The Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha made it clear that Lord Halifax's visit must 
be regarded as the first success in a continuing campaign 
rather than the final fiasco in Herr von 
Ribbentrop uttered similar felicities, and Lord Halifax 
with an almost jocular verbal wink at his distinguished 
audience, which responded with laughter, said that he 
intended to speak mainly 
which, he “original 
purpose” of his visit and that it would therefore be the 
subject of his address. The Tvmes list of “among 
present” was formidable with lords and ladies, ad 
mirals, and field marshals. They included Sir Robert 
and Lady Vansittart. Sir Robert has just been made chict 


diplomatic adviser to the British Foreign Office 


a failing cause 


of the hunting expedition 


wished to remind them. was the 


those 


The Attack on Monopoly 


HE new moves to grapple with the monopoly 


problem which are implicit in the President's 
message to Congress and were spelled out in the 
speeches of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Ickes may be seen 
from two angles. Most of the discussion has been cen 
tered on the immediate politics of these moves, with 
the President again getting the worst of it so far as the 
newspapers are concerned. If the turn in policy were 
limited to trust-busting slogans and the attempt to fix 
the blame for the recession, we should agree with much 
of the criticism of it. But if it marks a recognition by tI 
President that his whole recent policy of compromis: 
and concession has been as unfruitful politically as it 


has been futile economically, 


the change is a good on 
Then, too, there is the larger perspective. These con 
siderations of politics and morale, however important 
on the eve of the opening of Congress, are not of prim¢ 
significance. Five or ten years from now the question of 


who was to blame for the depression, or whether the 





President was politic ully clever in his moves, will be un- 


important But the question of what measures were taken 
to coy with the recession, and what long-run policy 
idopted for the regulation of business, will be 
rucial It nevitable, of course, that after Wall Street 
rsist n | 1e recession on the Admin- 
istration, the Administration should retaliate by blaming 
if |! mn Dusine ind the sper he S Of Mr Ickes and 
Mr. | n th t fortunate emphasis on per 
be read this light. But it is time the 
pon le for the depression were 
il lt he ii ) 5 I spon tble 

Phet 1 the Pr lent who are begin 
ning to make [ nalysis not nly of the recession but 
f t ( f A 1 capitalism that runs 
1d | n thundering id polit iL snap judg- 
its. This analysis is implicit in the recent Administra 
tion utterances, although overlaid by political incrusta 
t ral appt 1 t © ups an 1 downs of the 
permanent depression has three phases. First, the major 
part of American industry 1s controlled by corporations 
p that most of our prices are what Gardiner (¢ 
M led “admin ed” prices, with a resulting 
lack of price flexibility and an incapacity for change as 
required by changing nec ls. Second, these corporations 
have been in a position (in Mr Jackson's phrase) to 
the cream otf recovery” by their huge profits; 

th have profited from advances in te hnology and 
ts, but instc f following the Brookings 

ering pt 1 increasing volume and 
e t | | savings back into pur 
ch ry r for labor and the consumer, they have 
profits, even at the expense of 

high ind smaller volume. Third, industrial 
1 | 1c so far that a 
umby 1 no ntrol the sources 
pace of investment and have the power to withhold 

t: and that control is exercised in the thoroughly un- 
moc that iracterizes the management-con 


trol and banker-control of industry. This latter, inci- 


entall t re of relevance in Secretary Ickes’s 
[ to Amer ; ‘sixty families 

If this analysis is sound, the power, inflexibility, price 

1 labor polici ind investment policies of the giant 

rporations at rucial to the whole situation. We have 

in what Justice Brandeis has called ‘the 

cul f bigness” as such; the problem is not one of 


bieness but of irre sponsible power and inflexibility of 
tment to economic needs 


yu 
But the remedy for our economic ills is not trust 
busting. The 
thinks it can bring prosperity by enforcing the anti-trust 
laws. They are part of the exploded and outmoded folk 
i folklore, as Thurman Arnold has 


Administration has much to learn if it 


lore of « ipitalism 
pointed yut. that allowed us to cling to our ideal of a 
competitive society and at the same time allowed the 
trusts to flourish. The anti-trust policy has been a failure 
ever since its adoption in 1890. Fifty years of agitation 
have resulted only in the Sherman, Clayton, and Federal 
Trade Commission acts. The anti-trust suits and the 





The NATION 


consent decrees have amounted to practically noth 
The whole policy is vitiated by the attempt to contr 
living economic institution in terms of the dead ritua 


incongruous procedures of criminal litigation. Theo 
Roosevelt tried trust-busting and ended by turning 
: -like in both directions at once, with a d 
tion between “good” and “bad” trusts. In the imm 
words that Mr. Dooley placed in his mouth, “On 
| wud stamp them undher fut; on th’ other h 
10t so fast.”” Woodrow Wilson tried trust-busting 
vas shrouded in war. 
It has been one of Mr. Roosevelt's merits that 
up to now recognized the futility of the anti-trust 
and has addressed himself instead to the regulat 
business. It is true that he has gone about regu 
vrong way, and that the NRA did mu 
ncrease the power of the monopolies. But in f 


often in the 


tu the Administration, one should point also 
Public Utilities Holding Company Act, the SE( 
NLRB, and the TVA as moves in the right dire 
and to the light that the Pecora and Wheeler hea: 
have shed on corporate finance. In long-run term 
recent moves represent a recognition by the Admin 
tion that its policy of regulation has not accomp! 
its objectives; that despite the partial successes of 
government, the recession has caught it with Big M 
still in the saddle and still powerful enough to sab 
he purposes of the New Deal. We welcome the ch 
of Administration policy as a sign that Mr. Ro 
means to push on with his reforms. But the direct 
all important. If Mr. Roosevelt means to move ba 
the Sherman Act and the cloud-cuckooland of a 
petitive system, the results can only be tragic. If he m 
to move forward to more stringent and more intell 
regulation of business, he is on the right track. 
Here, or anywhere in government regulation, th 


: 
if y + x 
ginning of wisdom 


lies in the recognition that abso! 
must be avoided. The industrial system presents a 
hierarchy of methods by which prices are determ 
In certain sweated industries cutthroat compet 
reigns and ‘‘chiseling’’ is a real menace; in the distr 
tive and retail trades, one must face the problem 
resale price maintenance and of the independent n 
chant as against the chain-store; in the case of the 1 
roads, consolidations must be part of a realistic progr 
the public-utility field is the happy hunting ground 
holding companies and financial marauders, and « 
drastic control accompanied by the TVA principle 
a change in judicial rate-making can help the consun 
an industry like aluminum represents a case of a 100 
cent perfect monopoly, protected by patents and ripx 
socialization. Some of the most important industric 
steel, autos, oil, movies—fall between these categ 
in the area of what the economists are now calling by 
the barbarous name “oligopoly,” where a few large co: 
panies divide the field, often through linked finan: 
directorates, and where there is a community of inter 
in price and production policy. 

Obviously no ready-made pattern will fit these varied 
needs. What the Administration needs is not a slogan 
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a program. Fortunately it has the materials for one 
the studies of the National Resources Committee, in 
WPA studies of recent changes in industrial tech 
es. in the files of the NRA, and in the series of 
llent studies of price policy made in the Labor De- 
ent under Walton Hamilton and soon to be pub 

d. It should use them 


The Boycott Is Winning 


YUR and a half months ha 
Nation first urged a consumers’ boycott as the most 


ve passed since The 
practicable means of opposing Japanese aggression 
na. During that period the boycott has been steadily 
¢ strength. And within the past week it has sud 
emerged as a 


ted proportions. Doubtless the sinking of the Panay 


nation-wide movement of unprece 


subsequent showing of the films depicting that 
have played an important role in bringing home 
lities of Japanese aggression to the American peo- 


hat 


But there is also abundant evidence that Americans 


rinning to grasp the fact, for the first time, that 

in cooperation with oiher peace-loving peoples, 

the power not only to stop Japan but to diminish the 
of war throughout the world. 

(he success of the four-months-old movement to stop 
purchase of Japanese goods is almost incredible. 
n the past week officers of six of the « yuntry s 

chain stores—F. W. Woolworth, S. S. Kresge, 

McCrory, S. H. Kress, the F. and W. Grand Stores, and 

National Dollar Stores—have announced that they 

t placing additional orders for Japanese manu- 

1 goods. The only other important chain in the 

field, the W. T. Grant Stores, was earlier reported 

e considering a similar ban, but it has not made any 
inite announcement. 

So far the department stores have not come out as 
penly as the chain stores, but the Herald Tribune of 
December 17 reported that two of New York's largest 
stores had discontinued purchases from Japan and that 
thers were holding up orders pending an appraisal of 
popular sentiment. Similar reports have been received 
from San Francisco, Washington, Portland, and other 


The effect of the boycott on the sale of silk has not 
en as dramatic, but there is plenty of evidence that in- 
ids are being made on this most important of all 
Japanese products. On December 18 it was announced 
that the silk-hosiery manufacturers would be forced to 
plan a’ midwinter curtailment of production.” On the 
following day it was reported that the number of pro- 
ers of lisle stockings had increased from five to fifty- 
within six weeks. Since that time one of the largest 
inufacturers, the Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, has 
innounced a new stocking made of cotton lisle “to meet 
such demand as may develop.”’ A large number of firms 
ve also branched out into the production of full- 
fashioned rayon stockings. 
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To the annual convention of the American Student 


Union must be given credit for one of the most colorful 


incidents in connection with the boycott. The bonfire 
which consumed silk stockings, neckties, and other gar 


ments has been a front-page story throughout the coun 
try. A less publicized but even more dramatic incide 
occurred in a New York settlement house when a group 
+ 


of children were presented with Japanese made toys at 


their annual Christmas party Spontaneously indignant 


these slum children, to whom even the cheapest toy ts a 
prize of great value, returned the gifts to the settlement 


| 


house, where they lie today, a testimonial to the chil 


dren's hatred of war and a rebuke to the donors 


It is impossible within our limits of space to attempt to 


list the organizations which have indorsed the boycott 
Chey represent all sections of the nation and all shades 
f political and religious opinion. In addition to th 


American Federation of Labor, the Committce for In 
American Student Union 
the American Negro Congres we find such v 


dustrial Organization, thi 


groups as the United Christian Council for Democracy 
Division 36 of the Ancient Ord Hibernians, th 
City Council of Hamtramck, Michigan (a Polish-Ameri 
on, the Lions 


can community), the Kiwanis Club of Bost 
| ] 


Club of Charleston, West Virginia, t M 

State Grange, the Lieutenant John A. Patten Post, Amer 
ican Legion, Troy, N York, and the American Art 
Congress actively supporting the boycott. We could cite 
many more, eq tally diverse but similarly united | 
position to the Japanc invasion. Th Independent 


Merchants’ Association of Montana, wh 
to suspend buying Japanese products, has written to the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association asking similar 
action. In Richmond, Virginia, a state Committee for 
Boycott against Japanese Aggression has been set up a 
a branch of the national committee in New York 

Details on the spread of the boycott movement in other 
countries are lacking, but it is significant that the Coun 
cil of the powerful League of Nations Union of Great 
Britain unanimously adopted a resolution on December 
17 which (1) ‘welcomes the action taken by individuals 
and societies, both at home and abroad, to refuse to pur 
chase goods of Japanese origin; and (2) trusts that there 
will be such an extension of this refusal to purchase Japa 
nese goods as will convince the British government of 
the strength of public opinion on this subject.” On De 
cember 15 the international executive committee of the 
International Peace Campaign, under the leadership of 
Viscount Cecil, voted unanimously to organize, on a 
worldwide scale, a private boycott of Japanese goods. A 
World Boycott Conference will be held in London begin 
ning February 14, with the slogan “Save China—Save 
Peace.’ Thirty-nine international organizations with an 
aggregate membership of some 300,000,000 are to take 
part in this drive 

While figures showing the effect of the American boy 
cott campaign during the last two months will not b 
available for at least sixty days, some effect is discernible 
in the September and October trade figures. Despite a 
general increase in American foreign trade during those 


| 


months, trade with Japan, both imports and exports, fell 
off sharply as compared with the same months in 1936. 
Particularly striking is the fact that our imports of raw 
silk, in volume, dropped almost exactly 25 per cent in 
each month as compared with the previous year. As 
the price was also down about 5 per cent, the net loss 
in purchasing power to Japan was approximately 30 per 
cent. While all this loss cannot be attributed to the boy- 
cott, a number of reports from trade circles indicate that 
even three months ago “resistance to Japanese products” 
on the part of consumers was noticeable 

Even from this brief survey it is apparent that a de- 
velopment of utmost importance is under way. For the 
first time in history the common people of the world are 
discovering an effective method of registering their pro- 
test against war and aggression. True, they have not yet 
stopped Japan. But as it becomes apparent that China is 
settling down to a long-drawn-out campaign of resistance, 
the possibilities for effectively using this weapon are 
greatly increased. Japan has reserves to carry on its in- 
vasion of China for several months longer, but its capac- 
ity for continuing its drive beyond that period depends 
entirely on the economic support it receives from the 
principal commercial countries—the United States and 
the British Empire. Denied that support, Japan will find 
itself unable to obtain the war materials necessary to 
carry its campaign through to the end 


Carol Drops the Mask 


HE news of the past week from Bucharest was 

not as unexpected as some of the correspondents 

make it appear to be. For the better part of a year 

King Carol has been telling the foreign journalists who 
une to see him that events of the gravest sort were 
brewing. What he left to the imagination was that he 
ntended to play the part of destiny himself. But a glance 
it the political checkerboard of Rumania made that 
manifest. The young monarch had for seven years been 
njoying himself hugely at the game of reigning. A con 
titutional ruler on paper, he was in fact ignoring par 
id parliamentary majorities; and he labored with 

little skill and with all his energies to get rid of them 
iltovether. ‘To this end he sowed discord in the more 
powerful groups—like the Liberals and the National 
Peasant ind raised up dictator-apprentices to under 
mine their influence. But his efforts were not entirely 
successful. The party of Mantu gained suport in the 
ountry, though not proportionately at elections, while 
the Tron Guard of Corneliu Codreanu, grown strong and 
irrogant, snapped at the hand that had been feeding it 
Phenceforth there was but one course open to the King 
With a quasi-republican foe on the left and a totali 
tarian one on the right, he must drop the mask and 


frankly break up the party system. The recent elections, 


n which, despite official pressure, his minions failed to 
btain the required plurality, were the last straw 
In calling to office Octavian Goga—poet, anti-Semite, 
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and hooligan chief-Carol followed in the footsteps 
of Hindenburg but (with variations and precauti 
of his late brother-in-law King Alexander of Yu; 
slavia. The leader of the numerically insignificant > 
tional Christian Party is a transparent screen beh 
which can be discerned the features of the real dicta 


Carol himself. Had the ruler wanted to turn the count; 


over to a veritable, dynamic totalitarian, he would h 
called upon Codreanu or Vaida Voevod, the dissid 
peasant chief. In aims and program these three d 

not at all, and Codreanu is the only one to posses 
private army. Goga’s threat to mobilize 200,000 of 

troops is an idle boast, and he as well as the King kn: 
it. Carol did not even make the army over to his n 
Premier, but intrusted it to General Antonescu, a sold 
independent of parties and ideologies whom the monar 
could control separately. 


The purpose of the royal move is thus clear enough 


it was a maneuver to preserve and consolidate the thro: 
to crush the peasant left, and by the same stroke to ta 
the wind out of Codreanu’s sails. But surprises may 
come. It is doubtful, for instance, whether the K 
for all his sympathies with nearby despotisms and 
repugnance for the French Popular Front, intended 
precipitate a break with the traditional foreign p 
of the country. There was no compelling reason why 
should swing over in the direction of Rome and Ber 
at this particular moment. Along with Colonel Beck 
Poland and Premier Stoyadinovich of Yugoslavia, 
rather relished sitting on the fence, being courted 
both groups of great powers, and committing him 
outright to neither. Wherefore the speedy and some 
vigorous reaction in Paris must have come to him 
shock. M. Daladier’s prompt stoppage of arms sl 
ments may possibly serve to sober Rumania’s ruler. ‘| 
question is whether events have not slipped out 
Carol’s scheming hands. Coups d état, like revolut 
often fail to do what their makers expect of th 
Ideological sympathies are all very well, but Franc 
Czechoslovakia are in a position to furnish arms 
credit, whereas Germany and Italy, having poured 
contents of their arsenals into Spain and being hamp« 
by lack of raw materials, are hardly able to supply 
even for cash. 

As a matter of fact, even internally, Carol must 
ready realize that he has loosed a bigger avalanche 
he could have wished. The racial policies of Goga 
not fail to make worse the position of other minorit 
besides that of the Jews and thereby to increase ten 
with Hungary, Bulgaria, and Russia. If Goga weal 
he will be overwhelmed either by the Iron Guard o1 
the National Peasant party of Maniu, which, be it 
membered, has military resources of its own. In the 
analysis the issue may depend on the attitude of 
army. For the moment the army is faithful to 
monarch. But should the situation become confused 
is at least conceivable that, in a country where cort 
tion is not unknown, its loyalty may be shaken. In t! 
case the German and Italian press may have triumph 
prematurely. 
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van Hitler be bought? 


BY ROBERT DELL 


Geneva, Decenber 20 

OUR years of refusal to learn by experience—of 

persistence in a policy of capitulations and con 

cessions to gangsters and blackmailers although its 

trous consequences had again and again been dem 
ited—have ended as sooner or later they wer 
1 to end. Anglo-French diplomacy is bankrupt, and 
r-spirited incapables to whom the two great 

rn democracies have intrusted the management 
r affairs still refuse to face realities and to revers« 
that has put them in an almost inextricabl« 


her in Paris nor in London has any definite in 


1 

mn been given about the Anglo-French conversa 
f last month. It is doubtful whether all member 
British and French governments have been full 
sd about them. It is, however, certain that the 

rsations did not result in a decision to make 
igainst the arrogant and aggressive policy of the 
iscist Triple Alliance. So far as Japan is concerned, 
pitulation is already complete. As the London Neu 
an and Nation said on December 18, the Brussel 
rence was a ‘degrading farce,’ for which the 
1 States, England, and France are equally respon 
Not one of them was prepared even to join in an 
rgo. An attempt appears to have been made to 
luce the Soviet government to take action alone against 
Potemkin is said to have replied that the Russians 
not prepared to be cannon fodder for the Western 
The Brussels conference should never have been 
the circumstances, and it cannot be denied that 
lent Roosevelt's Chicago speech misled European 
ion. He should not have talked as he did if he had 
power to act. Now the Japanese feel they can do 
thing they like, as the attacks on American and 
h ships show. As the New Statesman said in the 
le already quoted, “it would be sensible for English 
n to prepare their minds for the peaceful liquidation 
British interests in the Far East’’ and to “face the fact 


al 
Llc 


that Japan is now mistress in the Pacific.’ 


In Europe, on the other hand, all is not yet lost, and 
vuld still be possible to redress the situation if the 


British and French governments were willing to take the 


tiative in organizing collective defense against the 
iance of the aggressor states. It is clear, however, that 


hey are not willing. They cannot do it without the co- 
peration of Soviet Russia, and the British government 


fuses to cooperate with Soviet Russia. Under British 


nfluence the French government has been for some time 
past becoming less and less friendly to Russia. If Eng- 
land, France, and Russia declared tomorrow that they 


} 
{ + 


would toicrate No aggression against and no interferen 
with Austria or Czechoslovakia or any other Europea 
country, it is extremely improbable that there would | 
any such aggression or interference, and if there wet 
none, there would be no war. If England, France, and 
Russia joined in a pact of mutual assistance open to ever 


other country in Europe, every other European 
except Germany and Italy would ultimately be bt 
into it. Even Austria and Hungary could hardly stand 
out permanently It is not tr that further con 
to the fascist powers arc the only alternative to war 

The tour of Delbos tn Eastern Europe, wh 
ranged before the visit of Chautemps and Delbo 
London, has been a complete failure if its 
to restore French tnfluen in Poland, R 
Yugoslavia and to strengthen the Little | 

the divergences between Delbos and B 


evident that even the official 


ture to say that they were in agrcement. Poland 
formally adhered to the Fascist Triple Alliance, but 
belongs to it for all practical purpx although 


is little doubt that the majority of the Polish 

ypposed to Beck's policy. It can hardly be d subted 
the majority of the Yugoslav people are also oj 
to the policy of their government. The arrival of I 


J} 

in Belgrade was the occasion of an incident that mi 
unprecedented in such circumstances. The police charge 
nd shot down demonstrators for the crime of showin 
their sympathy with democratic France and their host: 
ity to fascist Italy. When Benes visited Belgrade, ther 
were similar demonstrations, and the roads into the 
ipital were closed to prevent the inhabitants of th 
ncighboring country districts from joining in them. Thx 
visit of Stoyadinovich, the Yugoslav Prime Minister, t 
Rome on the eve of Delbos’s visit was an insult to 
France, and it is clear that there is some sort of secret 
agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia, even if it b 
not a written one. Yugoslavia is now definitely in th 
German orbit, and the reconciliation with Italy 
brought about by German and British influence. Th 
Yugoslav government did not consult France or its part 
ners in the Little Entente before signing the ‘'Pa 
Accord” with Italy on March 26 last, but it did consult 
Mr. Campbell, the British Minister to Belgrade, who 
recommended the signing of the pact, acting no doubt 
on instructions from his government. Thus Mussolin 
has regained the influence in the Balkans that he had 
lost by his own blunders 

In Bucharest Delbos was perhaps a little less unsu 
cessful than in Warsaw and Belgrade, but he could not 
shake the determination of the Rumanian government not 
to accept the pact of mutual assistance offered by the 


36 


Blum Cabinet to Yugoslavia and Rumania about a year 
ago on condition that they agreed to convert the Little 
Entente treaty, which at present provides for mutual 
assistance only in the event of an attack on any of the 
signatories by Hungary, into a general pact of mutual 
assistance. It is not even certain that he tried to shake it. 
The Blum Cabinet, under British influence, had previ- 
ously refused a similar proposal made on behalf of the 
Little Entente in June, 1936. When, later, the French 
government took fright and itself made the proposal 
that it had previously rejected, it was too late. Yugoslavia 
and Rumania had passed under German influence. This 
was perhaps the worst of the many blunders in foreign 
policy made by the Popular Front government, which 
has a great responsibility for the present situation. 

In Prague ‘Delbos had, naturally, an enthusiastic re- 
ception, but by agreement with Neville Chamberlain and 
Eden he urged the Czechoslovak government to make 
concessions to Hitler. Hitler 

ltural” agreement on the lines of 
The 


among other things, 


is trying to impose on 
Czechoslovakia a “cu 
that already existing between Germany and Poland 
nt would be, 
s would cease to publish any- 
thing distasteful to the German government, especially 
information about what is going on in Germany, that 


the German government would have a free hand to send 
into Czechoslovakia as many spies as it pleased masquer 
iding as newspaper correspondents, and that the ¢ zecho- 
slovak government would suppress all the periodicals 
published by German refugees in Prague and forbid 
German refugees even to write for Czechoslovak papers 


The fact that the Czechoslovak government ts actually 


rotiating on the subject is significant 
It is extremely probable that Delbos advised the 
( hoslovak government to make such an agreement 


If is negotiating about a 
France. The 


th Germany, for he himse 
milar agreement between Germany and 
was made about a month ago by Aschmann, 
department of the German Foreign 
who holds the same 


uggestion 

id of the pres 
Office, in a letter to Prerre Comert 
position in the Quai d'Orsay. Delbos sent Comert, much 
igainst the latter's will, to Berlin to discuss the matter 
vith Aschmann. When Delbos was passing through 
Berlin on his way to Warsaw, Neurath, in the course of 
their short conversation at the Berlin railway station, 
igain raised the question of a “cultural agreement” and 
said that one of the conditions insisted on by the German 
yovernment would be the suppression of all the pert- 
odicals published by German refugees in France. Delbos 
consented to consider the matter and telegraphed from 
Warsaw instructing Comert to go to Berlin without de- 
lay. It may be hoped that the negotiations will come to 
nothing, but the fact that Delbos insisted on them is a 
sufficient indication of his abject attitude toward Nazi 


Germany 


Che very existence of the League of Nations is now 
it stake. The German manifesto against the League was 
undoubtedly a signal for an offensive with the object of 
destroying it. It seems likely that the political offensive 
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will be started by Poland. On December 15 a com 
muniqué issued by the political information bureau 
Warsaw expressed the fear that the League would now 
become the representative of an “ideological bloc’’ 
posing Germany, Italy, and Japan. “This would mean, 
the communiqué said, ‘that the Geneva institution w 

be turned into a mere doctrinaire camp without 
regard to realities,” in which case “the Polish gove: 
ment would have to reconsider very carefully whet! 
this is not in conflict with the basic principles of P 
foreign policy and as a result of such consideration 
regulate Poland’s future attitude to, and her relat 
with, the League of Nations."” The Polish governn 
has sent the text of this communiqué officially or ; 
oihcially to the Secretary General of the League of 
tions with a covering letter saying that it expresses | 
views of the Polish government. 

This is in effect a threat on the part of the Po! 
government to leave the League of Nations unless 
Covenant is amended by the suppression of Article 
and the League formally renounces any form of co 
tive defense and any action against an aggressor. | 
believed in Geneva that Poland will probably raise 
question at the next session of the Council of the Lea 
which will begin on January 17. If so, Poland is q 
likely to have the support of the British governm 
and even of the French government if Chautemps 
his way. French correspondents accompanying De 
on his tour have been openly saying that a chang 


1 


French policy is contemplated in the sense of an a 


I 
donment of the idea of collective security. 

An article by Pierre Etienne Flandin published in 
Journal des Nations on December 19 undoubtedly 
presses the views of Chautemps. This article sh 
that Flandin has become, at any rate temporarily 
pro-Nazi as Lord Halifax or Lord Lothian or the Ast 
family. He says in so many words that the Covenant 
the League of Nations must be conciliated with the 
political principles set forth by Hitler in “Mein Kamp! 
and that for that purpose there must be ‘‘a partial a 
momentary abdication of the ideal expressed in 
Covenant.’’ France, Flandin says, must aim at conci 
tion and ‘‘the future reorganization of European relations 
in a League of Nations amply remodeled.”’ It is clear 
from internal evidence that the article was written bef 
Italy gave notice of withdrawing from the League and 
therefore before Germany declared that it would never 
return to the League in any circumstances, but it is no 
the less ominous. 

The offensive against the League is to be econom 
as well as political, and the economic offensive will b 
led by Van Zeeland, who recently resigned his post 
Prime Minister of Belgium in not very creditable cir 
cumstances. He has now drafted his report on the eco 
nomic situation. A few days ago he had an interview in 
Paris with Chautemps, to whom he showed his report 
but he refused to show it to the Quai d’Orsay. At th 
time of writing, Van Zeeland is in Rome, where he has 
shown his report to the Italian Foreign Ministry. His 
presence in Rome was at first denied by the Italian press 
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h has now, however, admitted it, adding that Van 
land has not seen and will not see Mussolini, which 
x may not be true. In his report Van Zeeland 
nmends all that the fascist powers have demanded 
port is in direct opposition to those of the eco- 
and financial committees of the League of Na- 
which have recommended financial assistance to 


rchic countries only for the purpose of enabling 


» abandon autarchy, control of exchanges, and 
ind then only with political guaranties to prevent 
of the credits for armament purposes. Van Zce- 
ecommends that credits and financial assistance 


be given to autarchic countries to enable them 


inue their autarchic system and without any polit- 
ruaranties at all. He proposes a five-power con 
ce of the United States, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, to draft a scheme which would then be sub- 
1 to a world conference. In his conversation with 
ps, Van Zeeland said that if the League Cove- 





nant were amended in the sense desired by Germany 
and Italy, and thosc f returned to the I 
could be the organ for executing the decisions of the 
world conference. If not, a new economic organizatio 
would be set up, as was proposed by the King of the 
Belgians in his letter of July 21 last to Van Zeeland 
which was instigated, if not actuall ritten, by Van 
Zeeland himself 

Van Zeeland’s proposals are an attempt n nly t 
destroy the economic organization of the League of Na 
tions, which is one of its most valuable department 
but also to strengthen the fascist powers econom 


and politi lly. We know Van Zeeland at Geneva. M 
than once he did the dirty work of the British delegation 


notably during the Abyssinian affair. It has been clears 


for some time past that he 1s equally prepared to do th 
dirty work of Hitler and Mussolini. It is to be hope d that 
the United States will give no encouragement to his 


intrigues 


The Life and Times of “Red” Kuhl 


WY ¢ print herewith from the verbatim report of the 


La Follette Committee on Civil Liberties the typical sec- 
of the testimony of C. M. (“Red”) Kuhl, a labor 

who had worked for various agencies. Senator La 
Follette had begun by questioning Mr. Kuhl about the 
mpanies he had served and the “jobs” he had been 


ned to.} 


ENATOR LA FOLLETTE. You have been in the 
business a long time, Mr. Kuhl. Can you tell us and 
just describe in your own way how they get these 
strike-breakers, where they get them, and what kind of 
n they are? 
Mr. KUHL. There is a kind of an underground grape- 
ne system that puts out this call, and everyone hears it 
They have certain places they congregate. For instance, 
New York they have got a certain place at Forty- 
ond and Broadway. In Chicago it would be down in 
the Loop around Randolph Street. In Philadelphia, for 
nstance, it is down around the Reading Depot. And one 
f them will hear about it. For instance, these agencies 
I! put out the word to one fellow, and he will go 
lown and spread the word, and they are all around there 
oking for the job. 
Senator LA FOLLETTE. How do they sign them up for 
these jobs? 
Mr. Kuni. Well, they sign them up on a contract 
here the fink or strike-breaker practically signs away 
his life. 
Senator LA FoLLtette. What else? 
Mr. Kun. Well, that is about all. They get paid 
Senator La Fottetre. Where did they put the men 
p on this New Orleans job?* Where did they house 
ind feed them? 
Mr. Kun. They slept in car barns. 


"A atreet-car strike against the New Orleans Public Service 


Senator LA Fotitettr. And who were MacGuffin's 
aides on this job? 

Mr. KunH_. Well, there were quite a number of aides 
there. It covered five barns MacGuffin was in 
charge. This C. W. Williams was next. And then I was 
sort of an assistant to C. W. Williams 

Senator LA Fotiette. Are there different rates of pay 
between finks and nobles and lieutenants? 

Mr. KUHL. Yes. Well, I can go down the line, start 
from the top and tell you the pay. MacGuffin received 
$50 in salary. 

Senator LA Fo_Lette. A day? 

Mr. Kun. And $50 expenses a day, and a bonus 

Senator LA FoLtLetre. What is the bonus for? 

Mr. KuHL. Well, probably if it is a good job, a very 
good paying job, why there would be a bonus connected 
with it. Williams received $25 a day and a bonus. That 
bonus was a verbal bonus, and went something like this 
For all of the time he laid off the drink or the booze why 
he would receive a bonus. Myself and the rest of these 
fellows I mentioned, we received $20 a day. Naturally, 
we make more money on these jobs, you know, when 
these men are housed up in these barns, and take par 
ticularly a street-car job where there is a lot of money 
transacted, why these finks, they keep all the money, you 
know, that they take in on the cars. And they do a lot 
of gambling. These lieutenants of the barn take care of 
the games, and that is their cut. And they cut pretty 
heavy 

Senator LA FoLLetTEeE. What do you think some of 
them made on that job? 

Mr. KuH_. Well, I don't know. The word come out 
that Williams had himself $15,000 or $18,000. 

Senator LA Fo__ettre. Were you on the Republic 
Rubber job? 








Ss 


Mr. KUHL. Yes; I helped hook a man on that job. . . . 

Senator La FoL.tette. Where did you get the names 
of the prospects that might be hooked? 

Mr. KUHL. Why, the manager there, the man that 
bought this service. 

Senator LA FoLLeTTe. The personnel manager or the 
manager of the company? 

Mr. KuHL. I would say the manager of the company. 

Senator LA FoLLeTTE. He gave you a list of men he 
thought you might hook? 

Mr. KUHL. He gave the National Corporation Serv- 
ice salesman a list of the men he wanted hooked. 

Senator La FoLLeTTE. What type of men were they? 

Mr. KUHL. Radical men; union men. 

Senator LA FoLLette. Did you hook one of them? 

Mr. KUHL. Yes. There was one of them hooked. I am 
pretty sure this fellow Cameron, or Campbell, or some 
name like that, he was hooked. 

Senator La FoLLette. Were you on the Johnson 
Bronze Company job at Newcastle? 

Mr. KUHL. Yes, sir. 

Senator LA FoLLettre. Do you know who sold that 
job? 

Mr. KuHu. I think the first service that was sold to 
the Johnson Bronze that Harry R. Hill sold it. And that 
was inside stool-pigeon service that went on for a year 
or a year and a half before a strike occurred there. 

Senator LA FoLLeTTE. Do you know who did most of 
the hooking on that job? 

Mr. KUHL. Well, I done some. Bill Gray done some 
That is that W. H. Gray. And there were a number of 
street men that worked on that job, and they naturally 
wouldn't have to be hooked. 

Senator LA FoLLETTE. What was the situation among 
the employees of that company, if you remember? 

Mr. KuHL. Well, they were poorly paid. . . . There 
was quite a few girls and women working in there, and 
they received 10 cents an hour. I heard that even the tele- 
phone operator received 10 cents an hour. 

Senator La Fo_ttetre. And who was in charge of the 
strike-breakers and the street operators? 

Mr. Kun. Well, John McCabe was in charge. 

Senator LA Fo.t_etre. Do you remember how many 
were used there? 

Mr. KuHt. Oh, about a hundred 

Senator LA FoLLetre. Was any gas used on that job? 

Mr. KUHL. Yes, sir 

Senator LA FoLLetre. How did you get it? 

Mr. Kuni. Why, the Johnson Bronze bought that 
gas direct from the Lake Erie Chemical Company The 
National Corporation Service v ouldn't let their name 
enter in that they would buy 

Senator LA Fotterire. Was there much trouble? 

Mr. Kuut. Yes, sir. There wasn't anybody killed, but 
there was considerable beat up, and they finally run all 
the strike-breakers out of town 

Senator La Foivetrre. Did the street operators help 
to cause the trouble? 

Mr. Kun. Well, I don't know whether this ts the 
truth or not, but G. W. Fiske, one of the street operators, 





told me when he seen this riot, or all these bricks 


gas flying around, he said, ‘I was trying to hit you wi 


a brick,” and says, ‘I don’t know whether I got you, | 
I probably got somebody else in there.” He was ri 
out there in the pickets throwing them bricks. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE. Is that customary, for one Oj 
ator to heave a brick at another? 


Mr. KUHL. Well, he told that. I don’t know whethe; 


it is a fact or not. But the chances are if he got a cha: 
he would throw a brick at me. 


Senator LA FoLLetTTeE. Was there any work don 


there to form a company union? 

Mr. KUHL. Yes, sir... . 

Senator LA FoLLette. How did that work out? 

Mr. KuHL. Well, from both inside and outside. Th 
inside operators would talk and talk against the un 
the American Federation of Labor, and use a point si: 


lar to this, “Well, why pay dues to a lot of organizer 


presidents, secretaries, one thing and another?”’ And 


other, “For instance, if we give a dollar here in our pa 
ticular local only a quarter stays here, and so much gve; 
down to Columbus at the state headquarters, and the rest 


goes to Washington. So out of an actual dollar we put 
the American Federation of Labor union, why we « 
keep that quarter here. Now, if we keep a company un 
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we don't pay any dues, and we save those dues, whic! 


will amount to $2 or $3 a month.” . . 
Senator LA FoLLeTtTE. Did you have anything to 
with the Akron rubber accounts, at Akron, Ohio? 
Mr. KUHL. Yes, sir. 
Senator LA FoL.etre. Tell us about that. 


Mr. KUHL. There were three companies that the Na 


tional Corporation Service had business with. On tli 


Goodrich I paid those “ops’’ over there, and contact 
McLaughlin, Cassell, Bailey, and one or two other: 
can't recall. I also was arrested in Akron. 


Senator LA FoLLette. What were you arrested for 


Mr. KUHL. Causing a disturbance, trying to break 
a union meeting. 

Senator LA FoLtetre. Where did that happen? 

Mr. KuHL. At one of the public schools. 

Senator LA FoLLeTTe. Just describe that for us, h 


you operated, how you went about it, and what hap 


pened. 

Mr. KuHL. MacGuffin got me to carry there a s 
posed bunch of gorillas. 

Senator LA FoLLette. What are gorillas? 


Mr. KuHt. I don't know, you read the new spape! 


that is where I got the word—these strong-arm men 
Senator LA Fo_ietre. Are they the same as finks? 
Mr. KunHt. Yes. They wanted this union meet 
busted and there was a party that Bill Gray had tn t 
by the name ‘of Felix Catlin, quite a soap-box orat 
lic was supposed to get in there and make a speech 
went over the first Sunday, and Felix failed to conn 
nd didn’t make any speech. I came back to the off 
ind was reprimanded by Mr. MacGuffin that the 
didn’t go through, so the next Sunday we went | 
again and practically the same thing happened. 
Senator LA FoLLetTte. With the same plans laid? 
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Mr. KuHL. With the same plans, and this Felix, he 
fell through again. 
Senator La Fotuette. Did you talk to Felix to find 
t why he didn't make these speeches? 
Mr. KuHL. I am not supposed to talk to him, I am 
ipposed to be on the opposite side of the fence when 
Felix goes in to make his speech. It didn't happen, and 
| thought, well, I will go back to Youngstown again, 
ad I will hear about this, so I thought I would start a 
little commotion in there. 
Senator LA FoLLetTre. What did you do? 
Mr. KuHL. Destroyed a little property, broke some 
hairs and windows. 
Senator LA FoLLeTTe. All by yourself? 
Mr. KUHL. There was another fellow with me by the 
me of J. P. South. We were caught and brought down 
the police station. We didn’t say very much, naturally; 
unions wanted us to, but we kept our mouths shut, 
ind MacGuffin’s attorney came over and got us out... . 
Senator LA FoLLetTE. What do you recall about the 
Lake Erie Power and Light job at Bellevue, Ohio? 
Mr. KUHL. That was against a municipal power plant 
t the mayor and probably two or three councilmen 
re in favor of putting in this power plant. This would 
financed by one of the government agencies, I don't 


know what it was, the FRA or one of them that finances, 


nd naturally this Lake Erie Power Company was op- 
ed to it. A fellow named Fiske and myself went up 
iere and opened this job. Our cover was that we told 


Haven at 


BY CRISPIAN 


Hankow, December 1 

ANKING has come to Hankow. Old residents, 

used to nodding to every foreigner met along 

the street, glance bewildered at the flood of new 

es. Evacués from Nanking, on the other hand, recog- 
in the crowd moving snakelike along the river front 
continuation of the evacuation parade along Chung- 
n Road, chief artery of the capital—with the differ 
e that here the crowd is on foot. In Nanking the pro 
ion was made up of thousands of passenger cars, 


rin 


it trucks, and heavy Diesel buses. Hankow moves 
foot or in rickshas, sometimes in old-fashioned vic- 
> drawn by shaggy, half-starved Mongolian ponies 
I came to Hankow with the rest 
Nanking, and with the rest of 
nking spent my first day here 
king a place to stay; room is 

ind precious now in this city 
h has become the vortex of a 
ling flood of refugees—from 
nghai, from Nanking, from 
lost north. Like many others, 
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about the bad water, and that in fact they needed a new 
water plant more than they needed a light plant, but we 
convinced them, that is, this management of the power 


' 
Wasn f enough ind we built the 


company, that two of us 
job up to about six. 

Senator LA FoLLETTE. Was the water really bad there 

Mr. KUHL. Yes; the water was bad, it was a good talk 
ing point. Three or four of us were arrested in that town 
too. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE. How did that happen? 

Mr. KUHL. Well, these city councilmen or mayor be 
came suspicious of us, and one of these fellows, by the 
name of Earl Smith, he happened to look like some fugi 
tive from the law from Detroit that the authorities were 
looking for, and they picked him up on suspicion and 
held him there, and then went around and found the 
rest of us, and they thought probably we might be all 
broke out of jail. 

Senator LA FoLLette. Was he really wanted, or was 
it a case of mistaken identity? 

Mr. KUHL. It was a case of mistaken identity 

Senator LA FoLLette. Why did you leave the work 
in 1935 for the Corporation Service? 

Mr. KUHL. I was fed up with it; I didn’t want any 
more. 

Senator LA FoL_ettre. Why was that? 

Mr. KUHL. I can't explain just the way I would like 
to explain, but I thought the work was pretty dirty, and 
I thought I would get out of it 


Hankow 


CORCORAN 


I found a place only through submitting to robbery 
the charge was $15 a day for accommodations normally 
costing $3. The room, moreover, was not entirely my 
own; in the other bed was a White Russian general 
turned instructor in Chiang Kai-shek’s Central Military 
Academy. The general was fat, erudite, and beamingly 
pessimistic. He cheerfully pointed out “fatal errors’ by 
the Chinese high command and expressed his belief 
that the regular forces of the country were being wiped 
out and his disbelief in the possibility or efficacy of 
popular resistance in the form of widespread guerrilla 
warfare. It was too bad, he burbled 

at lunch, I found myself at a table with 


two French fliers who after fight 


Downstairs 


ing Franco for nine months tn 


Spain had come to China as part 
f a group organized by an Amer 
in bombing expert to fight Japan 
for a consideration. They were 


full of news, but weren't telling 
iny to a newspaperman, only dis- 


cussing it among themselves in 
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French. The gist of 


t was that foreign pilots were 
already flying with the Chinese army; some had been 
shot down, and among the dead were four Americans 
The chief talk of the town is of the Soviet planes, 
their superlative speed and general excellence. China's 
official Central News Agency has reported that seven 
Japanese naval units composing part of the fleet at- 
tempting to force the boom at Kiangyin were bombed 
and sunk by planes of the new (¢ hinese air force, which 
is composed not only of Soviet planes but also of im 
ported Tren h and German machines and Curtiss-Hawk 
models manufactured in China, except for the engines, 
by American concessionaires. Nobody seems surprised or 
particularly skeptical. Planes buzz over the city constantly 
They are new—and good 

In the afternoon, a walk through the chief stree!s of 
the city. On every hoarding are fresh wall newspapers 
ind cartoons. They are signed by various National Sal- 
vation groups composed of workers, students, intellec- 
tuals. The bookstores are full of mew publications. Pre- 
dominant are the works of National Salvation leaders— 
notably of the seven who were arrested early this year 
and released after the outbreak of hostilities. One paper 
can be recognized as the organ of China's battle-hard- 
ened Communist Party—its name a slogan, People’s 
Front. One is the Hankow edition of an extremely suc- 
cessful venture started in Shanghai, a resistance news 
paper made up entirely of cartoons. The War News Pic 
torial is devoted to photographs taken at the various 
front 

In dilapidated Chungshan Park, crowded Hankow’s 
only pleasance, a féte was being held in honor of five 
thousand members of the citizens’ military training corps 
who had completed their three months’ course. The citi- 
zen soldiers, surrounded by a huge mass of townspeople, 
wounded soldiers, and tough-looking Kwangsi warriors 
on their way to the front, watched a popular play per- 
formed on an open-air dais. The play was “Throw Down 
Your Whip!" foretelling the end of oppression. The star 
was a famous Shanghai actress, Lily Li. Afterward the 
citizen soldiers went through smart military evolutions, 
marched up one of the arterial roads, were dismissed, in 
tantly dropped their martial bearing, and ran to their 
friends in the crowd, proud and smiling. 

Nanking was a collection of handsome administrative 
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buildings scattered 
about as if at ran- 
dom, with wide 
spaces between them. 
The people tilled 
their fields calmly in 
the interstices of the 
city, walked humbly 
along the unpaved 
sides of gleaming 
asphalt thorough- 
fares, did not count 
for much. But Han- 
kow is a city of the 
people, so brimful that officials who have spent their 
writing things on little bits of paper in spacious room 

are unable to write because of the mass of humanit 
gling their elbows, and sit bewildered in all sorts of 

and corners serving as bedrooms, storerooms, file-ro 
and offices. In Nanking they looked at the crowd 
Olympian heights; here they are dwarfed by the n 
humanity, a mass which is becoming increasing}, 
scious of its own strength. 

Six months ago Liu Liang-mo, moving spirit 
China's patriotic singing movement, told me of the r 
ness with which the great commonalty learned word 
music and assimilated the lessons of songs of resist 

and told me of Japanese pressure and official effor 
hush the full-throated chants of the people. Today 
March of the Northeastern Volunteers’ with its t 
dering Cheelai (Arise!) is on the lips of every 
Wherever you go on the streets of Hankow, someo: 
humming it. Soldiers, townspeople, children, all sin 
You hear it in trains, on the lips of sailors on Yar 
steamers. Wherever men march in groups it keeps 
with their swinging stride. 

There are two mass movements here. One is offi 
inspired, dignified, fairly well supplied with money 
other is just beginning to stir and be articulate; it is g 
no encouragement because the fear of “radicalism 
pervades official ranks. But the air is charged with «t 
it is charged with the song of the Volunteers, whose ring 
ing appeal Tung pei Tung pao ( Brothers of the Northeast 
has now been altered to Chuan Kuo Tungpao (Brot 
throughout the country), Cheelai! Arise! 
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Une C OUT V1ULLE PCA = DOSS 
9 P NY ’“* 
C 
BY STERLING D. SPERO AND SAMUEL PAUL PUNER 
“4HIE recent decision of the C. I. O. to establish a entitled to special privileges as an employer? It bases th 
union of federal workers has again brought the claim, first, upon the necessities of sovereignty, second 
iestion of the government's relation to its more upon the exceptional social importance of the function 


0 civil employees into the publi 


nt Roosevelt used the occasion to say 


forum 


which it performs, and third upon the impartial or neu 


I} 
tral character of the public services. Thes« issumptions 


go b iccepted as political axioms. but clos 
inizations of government employees have a logica have long been a ee 1 as en ul axioms, but « 
kT } ‘ 4 Nin ( *y iis th hie { ‘ nT ) 
government affairs. The desire of government examination reveals that the vernme! it cr ipl er is re 
for fair and adequate pay, reasonable hou eiving special consideration hardly warranted by th 
i 
safe and suitable working conditions, develoy facts of the situation. The functions of government em 
of opportunities for advancement, facilities fo ploy lisregarding for the moment the distinction be 
impartial onsideration and review of 1c" 1 Four | and local, fall roughly into four categori 
nd other objectives of a proper employee-rela Iministrative. industrial. service. and law enforcement 
| ae th ” 
icy is basically no different from that of em Por the most part, th tivities parallel, comp tl 
in? vate ( stry F . : 
in private industry r supplement non-governmental . Ch } 
f mnicti similar to th which any fas 
true to the traditional practice of the ¢ functions are similar 2 a ee 
, IMCSS CE ( Oo itution must Ca \ t ) ley 
loyer of hedging every recognition of its em INCSS COMKEER OF MISMO MUN Catty OF In Ord 
ES " operate at ind clude clerical worl roditing. ¢ F 
rights with partially nullifying restrictions, the all, and include nical sei Miers nee 
yntinued: pondence, and the like. Certainly the nothing in th 
CUOl a. 
| , haracter of these services to til the vern t 
ernmet en yyees should realize tha Lic : : 
* oe , ; claim for special consideration n employer. The ind 
co ba i ) is u uiv oun ood 
; ’ ' trial functions include the operation of plants for 
transplanted into the p 5 ¢ 1 he I I 
manufacture or repair of suppl 
ture and purposes rovernment mal if I PI 
for administrative of le to cepresent fu upplen ent or compete wv ith private industry It 
i ; « id BOLG XX 4 i> ~} aay at i 
} ' . 2 ! . ‘ 620 
bind the employer in mutual discussions with uuld be difficult, indeed, to maintain that m 
ment employee organizations Particularly, | ure of armament in government arsenals or sh ps i 
to emphasiz my conviction that militant tact vernment navy yards 1s more greatly aff | h th 
place in the functions of any organization ot! p iblic interest than the manufacture of the in private 
nent employees Since their own Ices plants. The service functions—the conduct of utilitie 
to d it 1e functioning the governmen , 
do with the functioning of he gove : rs education, welfare institutions, and so on —are like 
of publ ‘mployees manifests nothing less than , 
[ee oop = . siti oe paralleled by the work of private organizations 
tent on their part to prevent or obstruct the opera , : ; . : 
dl nt Nor do the law-enforcement functions of the stat 
of government untii their demands are satished 


[he fact that 
they are peculiarly the functions of public authority en 


' yresent a problem different fron res 
ction, looking toward the paralysis of govern I : t from the rest 


t by those who have sworn to support it, 1s unthink 
dows them with no sacrosanct characteristics which entitle 


them to special consideration. Like all other social fune 
tions they must be judged and tested by their so 
validity. the 
enforcement functions operate, like other social processes 


intolerable 


sis merely a restatement of the government's long 
blished labor policy. Every guaranty of freedom of 
n which federal workers have in law or public 
| is accompanied directly or inferentially by 
restriction limiting its full exercise. Thus an act of 
ngress permits them to join a labor organization but, 
they are postal workers, not one “affiliated with any 
ide Organization imposing an obligation or duty . 
engage in any strike . against the United States.’ 
Civil Service rules recognize their right ‘'to vote as 
please,” but declare that they must ‘‘take no active 
in political management or in political campaigns.” 
‘ law says that they may “individually or collectively 
petition Congress,” but the President says that 
ilitant tactics have no place in the functions’ of any 
their organizations. 
©n what does the government base its claim that it is 


tal 


Furthermore, processes by which law 


; . 
ition 


are dependent upon the smooth running of the whole 
social machine. New York or Chicago could not be 
policed at night if employees of private industry did not 
keep the lights on. The law could not be enforced and 
public order could not be maintained in modern society 
if the privately owned communication and transportation 
systems did not continue to operate. The continuity of 
governmental functions depends upon society as a whole 
not exclusively upon the government's law-enforcement 
employees. If the governmental agency can insist upon 
special privileges here which would restrict the civil rights 
of its employees, including the right to strike, its claim 
can logically be extended to all employees in socially 
vital industries. The definition of a socially vital industry 


rt 
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can obviously be almost indefinitely extended until the 
working class has been stripped of its defenses. 

The government's claim to special privileges as an em- 
ployer does not merely limit employee activity in the 
larger field of action; through restrictive laws and prac- 
tices it has also served to deprive the government worker of 
adequate redress when official superiors have disciplined 
him for organization activity specifically guaranteed him 
by law. There has been a surprising number of such 
cases, not only in past years but during this Administra- 
tion. One of the most flagrant of these cases is that of 
Jonathan Levine, who before he was brought up on 
charges had been employed as a clerk in the New York 
Post Office for eight years, and had achieved an efficiency 
rating of 98 per cent. The case begins with the dismissal 
of another clerk, Herman Edelsberg, whose union activi- 
ties had got him into trouble with the department. Edels 
berg was dismissed for a technical violation of the rules, 
a violation which fourteen of his fellow-clerks, over their 
signatures, declared was necessary and had therefore been 

ndoned tor years by the supervisors in his station The 


hanging die stamps on the cancelation 


hines five minutes before instead of on the hour 
\t meeting of the New York Post Office .Clerks’ 
LInion, Local 10 of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, an A. F. of L. affiliate, a resolution was 
nanimously adopted by the membership condemning the 
lepartment’s action and setting up a special committee 
' 


to work for Edelsberg’s reinstatement, as well as for the 
broader objective of legislation providing for the right 
of appeal, by dismissed workers, to an impartial agency. 
The members of this committee, which included Jonathan 
Levine, were all service veterans, having been on the 
job for twenty-seven, eighteen, thirteen, nine, eight, and 
seven years respectively. In the midst of the committee's 
campaign, the department, without any warning, cited 
each of the members for removal “for composing, aid 
ing, and abetting in the preparation of untruthful state- 
ments, thereby reflecting discredit upon the service, and 
causing the publication in newspapers of said ambiguous, 
untruthful, and misleading statements tending to bring 
the service into disrepute.’” While it has always been the 
practice of government departments to dispose of re- 
moval cases in comparatively short order, these cases 
hung fire for nine months. Suddenly the removal cita- 
tions against five of the committeemen were dropped and 
lighter sentences imposed; Levine alone was dismissed 
from the service, despite the explicit provision in the 
Civil Service rules that “in making removals or reduc- 
tions, and in other punishment, like penalties shall be 
IM pose d for like offenses.” 

Ihe Levine case, in its disregard of established em 
ployee rights, is by no means unique. The sanctimonious 
formulas of “bringing the service into disrepute,’ “con 
duct unbecoming a government employee,” “for the good 
of the service’ have been used many times to give the 
record the appearance of truth and to avoid bringing par 
ticularly flagrant cases before the public. The law places 
no effective restrictions on the power of governmental 
executives to discharge their employees, and such dis- 
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charges, with minor exceptions, cannot be reviews 
the Civil Service Commission, the courts, or such age; 
as the National Labor Relations Board. 

Dismissals for union activity have not been con! 
to old-line departments like the Post Office but 
taken place in New Deal agencies as well. The ca 
William Sumpf and Bernard Schultz, who were 
missed from the Baltimore office of the Social Sc 
Board, were referred to an arbitrator as a result of 
sure by the C. I. O. union, the United Federal Wo: 
of America. Hearings on the case began on August 
1937. A decision recommending the reinstatement 0! 
employees was rendered on October 26. But sin: 
arbitration was extra-legal, the two employees impr 
removed suffered loss of pay for the time they wer 
of the service. And even after the arbitrator's di 
it appeared for a time that one of the employees, Scl 
might not go back to his job. His reemployment n 
examination disclosed diabetes, though several 
recent examinations, both governmental and privat 
not discovered it. Whether or not this examination 1 
was correct is actually less significant than the fa 
many government workers were ready to belies 
subterfuge to evade a decision against a depart 
These workers know that governmental agencies 
above resorting to devices which the government 
demns or actually forbids by law in private industt 

A case in point is the disclosure of incipient cor 
unionism in the Department of Agriculture. Last 
the personnel director of this department ss 
‘Memorandum for Employees in Washington” ann 
ing the establishment of an Employee Activities Co 
“to consist of a board of five members . . ., three 
selected by the officers of the Welfare Associatior 
two from all other employee organizations which 
to participate.’’ One of the “duties of the council 
“contact the Director of Personnel on matters of g« 
policy in order that the employee activities 
conform to the standards desired by the departmen 

Another variant of company unionism, a sort of 
ited “‘employee-representation plan,’ was rec 
launched in, of all places, the Department of Lal 
Back in 1933 Secretary Perkins set up a Concil: 
Committee to handle grievances in the department 
the Committee functioned so rarely that it had be« 
but forgotten. Then suddenly, after three request 
conferences with the United Federal Workers had 
to her desk, the Secretary ordered that whenever an 
ployee felt that he had a grievance which had n 
ceived proper consideration, the matter should | 
ferred to the Conciliation Committee. Reference was 
made compulsory to a committee consisting of six s 
visors, including the Secretary's assistant acting as « 
man, and six employee members appointed by 
Secretary, responsible solely to her, and required to 
the proceedings confidential. True, the Secretary 
pointed nominees of the unions—the National Fi 
tion of Federal Employees (formerly A. F. of L 
now independent), the American Federation of Gov 
ment Employees (A. F. of L.), and the United Fed 
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Workers of America (C. I. O.) 
ide matters worse by giving an illusion of union repre- 
entation not justified by the facts, since the Secretary 


This, how ever, only 


is free to reject these nominees, who actually were her 

presentatives, not the employees’, and were not per 

itted to report to their unions 

The United Federal Workers protested against being 
pelled to submit to the judgment of six officials and 
+ rival union members, and to lend its sanction to the 
n by participating as a hopeless minority. When the 
papers printed the report that the C. I. O. union 


ld carry its demand to represent its members in direct 


0s Angeles 
te 
BY OLIVER 


I Angeles, De 
: NUSUAL, amazing, 
so commonly issociated with 
have th 


of Southern California's climate 


been used by awe-struck Angelenos to describe thi 
len metamorphosis of Los Angeles from an open 
) paradise into a seething center of labor unrest. Tha 
ear-round health resort and realtors’ paradise should 
e a great industrial metropolis was inevitable 
n its favorable geographical location, low taxes 
p power rates, modern harbor, and abundant supp! 
labor, recruited in part from movie-struck youngsters 
semi-retired Middle Westerners. But the 


th of unionism and the imminent arrival of the 


amazing 


1 shop in every major industry are still incompr 
sible to many of the inhabitants 
Los Angeles leads the nation in airplane manufacture, 
| refining, and motion-picture production. It ranks next 
Detroit in automobile assembly, next to Akron in the 
nufacture of tires, and is number three in furniture. In 
manufacture of wearing apparel, in printing and pub 
hing, meat packing, and machine shops it is well up 
ong the leaders. Only yesterday all these industries 
re completely open shop. Mere skeleton organizations 
ted among the building trades, teamsters, clothing 
rkers, machinists, retail clerks, musicians, and screen 
tors. Printers and longshoremen were not much better 
ft. Strikes were a rarity. The Labor Temple, shabby and 
rlorn, was inhabited by a handful of organizers, low in 
irit and lower in funds. The leading business men had 
nded together as early as 1890 under the leadership 
General Harrison Grey Otis, publisher of the Los 
\ngeles Times, to fight the inroads of unionism. When 
the McNamara brothers confessed to the dynamiting of 
: Times building in 1910, a body blow was delivered 
the local unions. Labor was to remain impotent for 
early a quarter of a century. 
The inauguration of the NRA did a little to arouse 
the giant from his apathy. A come-back was staged at that 


+4 
negotiation with responsil le de p irtmental otticials dire 
to the President, the Secretary of Labor yielded 
These events should make it clear that statement 
enlightened personnel policy or broad legal guaranti 


sf ier 
not sufficien 


of civil rights to government workers ar 


to prevent governmental employers from pursuing 


i 
icies forbidden to employers in private industry, Unle 
machinery is devised to curb the power of public author 
ities to interfere with the fre organization of th 
employees through their practically unlimited power t 
discipline the law's guaranti il] mntit t 


it littl 


Grows Up 


CARLSON 


l ee ' | 
t on and, to a lesses 


g Workers Federal re Mrel I 
on PWA projects proved a godset 


Lot 
C lothing 


trades organizers. The successful stril ft S 

cisco longshoremen in 1934 brough 

ganization in San Pedro. Labor f 

strengthened by the "Production for | ray ‘ 


clair's EPIC movement, which 

the power of organization. And the depr 
the dominant middle class from its nart 

groove, threw thousands of its members int 

economic state, and made them particular! 

Later the establish: 

National Labor Relations Board and the f 

gressive manner in which it functioned her 
Towne Nylander, did 1 h 
stiffen the backbones of employees long used to threat 


labor's point of view 


regional director, Dr 


ind discrimination, while news of the success 
by labor in the Midwest and East inflamed their pirit 
Labor began to stir on so many fronts that org 


were at a premium. Unions advertised in the daily paper 
for them. Boys and girls fresh from colleg x-org 
izers for the many political reform movements that had 
swept over Southern California, workers direct f1 
bench and lathe rushed to the leadership of organized 


labor. Desire for organization blossomed in groups hit! 
erto looked upon as hopeless—teachers, lawyers, doctor 


technicians, social workers, screen actors, screen writer 
newspapermen, even movie directors. The lowly Meo 
laborer earning five dollars a week becan 1 unt 
brother’ of the famous screen hero 
The threatened destruction of the cherished open 

tradition was immediately combated by the Merchant 
Association Sp 
this organization us 


ind Manufacturers irhead of the n 


tant “‘open shoppers since 1897, 
intimidation, propaganda, and violence, and serves 
both board of strategy and financial fountain-head in th: 


fight to keep ‘‘labor racketeers’’ out of Los Angeles. It 
P 
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membership is kept secret, but that it embraces a large 
percentage of the heads and personnel managers of every 
important factory, merchandising organization, and farm 
association in Los Angeles and environs is well known. 
The association's offensive at first caused many of the 
old-time union organizers to beat a retreat. But the 
leadership was soon seized by younger spirits from 
the Middle West and East, who took advantage of the 
friendly attitude of the federal Administration to lay 
the groundwork for new unions 

Two years ago Los Angeles had less than 20,000 
unionists. Today there are about 125,000 almost evenly 
divided between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O.—al- 
though the former alone claims 100,000. The Labor 
remple is a beehive of activity with business agents and 
organizers everywhere. No fewer than 191 local unions 
are affiliated with the Central Labor Council of the A. F 
f L.. and 30,000 union members marched in the Labor 
Day parade. The Los Angeles Citizen, official organ of 
the A. F. of L., once a feeble four-page sheet, has quad- 
rupled in size and circulation. Its columns are filled with 
idvertisements and greetings from business houses. Local 
politicians have become labor's ‘dearest friends. 

[he impetus given to mass organization of labor by 
the formation of the C. I. O. seems to be more obvi 
ous in Los Angeles than elsewhere. During the past year 
powerful C. I. O. unions have been set up in more than 
twenty industries, with a membership which today 
umounts to more than 50,000. The largest of these is the 
Automobile and Aircraft Workers’ Union, with from 
13,000 to 15,000 members. It embraces a majority of the 
men in the General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, and Willys 
plants and has strong representation among the Nor 
throp, North American, and Douglas Aircraft companies 
l'en thousand steel workers of Southern California, fully 
0 per cent of all steel and steel-fabricating workers in 
the region, are also in the C. I. O. And what ts impor 
tant, the men already organized are in the large plants of 
United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, the American and 
Continental Can companies, and other key corporations. 
The Rubber Workers’ Union has enrolled nearly 4,000 
members in the great plants of Goodyear, Goodrich, and 
United States Rubber. The Oil Workers’ Union has more 
than 5,000 members, and in the face of relentless oppo- 
sition is winning its way against the giant corporations, 
Standard Oil and Shell. The Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers’ Union already has from 8,000 to 10,000 mem- 
bers. The longshoremen, about 3,600 strong at the port, 
have added approximately 3,000 new members from the 
warehousemen. Between 3,000 and 5,000 agricultural 
workers and more than 1,000 dairymen are now enrolled 
under the banner of the C. I. O. In addition organiza 
tions have been set up in the electrical and radio industry, 
umong the shipyard workers, office workers, government 


employees, laundry workers, newsboys, and communica- 
tions workers; and thousands of persons in the motion 
picture, meat-packing, and furniture industries are openly 
sympathetic with the C. I. O. and await the opportunity 
to JOIN. 

These figures make the picture seem a rosy one, but 
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in reality the C. I. O. is in a critical situation. It must 
subdue the open-shop interests now organized for mil) 
tant self-defense. It must fight the company unions whic! 
have been set up to prevent its inroads. It must carry 
the battle with the Old Guard of the A. F. of L., w! 
are leaving no stone unturned in their effort to wipe 
this lusty competitor. And last but by no means least 

is torn by bitter internal struggle for control betw: 
Communist and anti-Communist groups. 

Here as elsewhere Communists have been active in 
C. I. O. almost from its inception. Though a decid 
minority, they have managed by bloc action and cle: 
maneuvering to obtain an influence in the local Ind 
trial Council and in some of the unions out of propor 
tion to their numerical strength. And they have u 
their influence to push forward their party, its progra 
its fringe organizations, and its publications. 

The red scare is being whipped up all through ¢ 
fornia but particularly in Los Angeles, and it has alre 
weakened many C. I. O. groups. The whole officiald 
of the A. F. of L. has joined in the hue and cry. At t 
state convention a veritable witch-hunting campaign » 
launched against what State Secretary Edward D. V 
deleur described as ‘“‘the C. I. O.—Moscow combin 
A resolution proposing the appointment of a commis 
by President Roosevelt to bring peace between 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. was voted down on 
ground that “under the guise of ‘unity’ it would ¢ 
aid and comfort to the Communist-controlled, secess 
ist, would-be union-breaking, so-called C. I. O.” The 
pointment of Harry Bridges as C. I. O. director for t 
West Coast did not help this situation, since, able a 
is, the red label has been firmly attached to him. 

With a labor movement still in its swaddling clot! 
Los Angeles has become the scene of the most vio! 
conflict in the whole country between the A. F. of 
and the C. I. O. The arguments used have been c 
injunctions, blackjacks, crowbars, and six-shooters. F 
months ago Dave Beck’s mop-up boys descended uy 
Los Angeles to remove the menace of the C. I. O. { 
all time. William Green's white-haired boy was hail 
with joy even by bitterly open-shop industrialists. B 
while they were willing to give his men aid and enco 
agement in fighting the C. I. O. unions, they were not 
prepared to let Beck run them. This he tried to do, an 
in their anger the open-shoppers have almost forgo‘te' 
the red menace. In tens of thousands of working men and 
women this fratricidal struggle has aroused a growing 
skepticism of the value of unions controlled by either 
organization, and masses are enrolling under the banne: 
of “independent” unions which to all intents and pu: 
poses are company controlled. The big push of the legit 
mate unions is over for the time being. 

The scent of orange blossoms is still in the air. State!) 
palms still line Los Angeles streets and boulevards. Tri 
little stucco bungalows, set amid shrubs and flower 
make a picture of peace and contentment. These are bu! 
surface appearances. Beneath is a gigantic commercial! 
industrial set-up; new economic and political forces ar: 
surging. Los Angeles has grown up! 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


HE news that President Roosevelt ts going to ask 
Congress for more money for the navy, some 
where between $560,000,000 and a billion, tn 

tion to the regular appropriations for army and navy 

ch have now risen to the astounding total of $1,250, 

a year, is disheartening but not surprising. I 

‘0 sure that he would plunge us into militarism and 
lism if elected that I refused to vote for him in 1932 
1936. I have no doubt that Congress will grant the 

y and that the business world will approve of it 

site all the howls about balancing the budget. W« 

in a state of hysteria because of the Japanese develop 
its, and most people say that they are for any amount 
rmament if that will only keep us out of war. But as 
Calvin Coolidge said to the American Legion, no amount 
irmaments ever kept any country out of war; Stanley 
Baldwin, now Earl Baldwin, said a few years later that 

f Europe rearmed it would not mean peace but war. 

The new Roosevelt program is being represented to 
uuntry in the newspaper dispatches as ‘‘rearma- 
t."’ That is, of course, an absolute falsehood. We 
never been armed as this program now proposes to 

us. Next it is represented as a good thing because it 

il put a lot of men to work building battleships and 
lisers, and so prime the pump once more for the heavy 
ndustries. That is also dubious. The chief beneficiaries 
battleship and cruiser building will be the six ship- 
yards that have a monopoly, whose bids on the last two 
ttleships advertised were so high that the government 


ided to build them in two of its own yards. WhenV 


ne, the battleships will represent pure economic waste 
\t best their life will be twenty years; there are plenty 
f army and navy officers who believe, as did the late 
General William Mitchell, that the day of the battleship 
is over long ago. As for priming the pump, even the 
New York Times has found it necessary to warn the 
intry that rearmament programs abroad and in this 
uuntry are not helping recovery but injuring and delay- 
ng it. Rearmament creates an entirely fictitious prosperity 
England is now spending $7,500,000,000 for rearmament 
er five years. Hundreds of factories are expanding their 
lants, taking on workers, operating day and night 
When that money is spent, there will be unemployed 
tkers and idle factories unless the demand which will 
hen go up for manufacturers to continue rearmament so 
that employment and profits may keep up becomes con- 
trolling, and a need for still more battleships, airplanes, 
nks, heavy artillery, and all the other paraphernalia of 
modern war is suddenly discovered. 
It is a dance of death—economic death—even if war 
foes not come. Here my star witness is again Stanley 
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Baldwin, who said three years before he began rearmu 
England that if the rearmament race were undertaken it 
Europe, several nations would go into bankrupt y. Yet 
he swallowed his words, and wound up his career by 


fastening this terrific program upon England. These ar 
totally unpr ductive expenditures. They create no great 
public works, like the TVA or the magnificent bridges 


that we are getting all over 


the country, thanks to gov 
ernment funds. A single invention may make utterly us 
less and antiquated a large portion of the armaments cre 
ated. But we are told that it is a necessary insurance and 
that we must no more cavil at the size of the premium 
than would a business man who insures his plant and 
inventory. Yet the simple fact is that these rearmament 
programs make nowhere for lasting prosperity, but bring 
grave evils in their train 

The most criminal part of the Roosevelt program 1s 
the fact that it 1s not being thought through. The Pres: 
dent insists that we are arming only for defense, but 
asks for offensive battleships, and he cannot deny that 
there is no comprehensive plan for a defense of the 
coasts of the United States that anybody has ever heard 
of. Generals like Smedley Butler and Johnson Hagood 
have pointed this out repeatedly, but nothing happens 
We just pour money out with no plan, no established 
government policy. We have never settled what we are 
going to defend or where we are going to defend it; nor 
have we coordinated army and navy. We even have four 
government air forces uncoordinated and buying air 
planes separately. No business man would dream of em 
barking on so vast a program without having the obje 
tives and aims carefully worked out by experts; he would 
go bankrupt if he did. The President, however, gives no 
sign that he realizes the ramifications of what he is now 
doing. More battleships and cruisers mean more officers 
and more men, who become a permanent charge if only 
because they constantly increase the retired lists—more 
privileged persons entitled to government support until 
they die. They mean more shipbuilders and armament 
manufacturers who feel that the government is commit 
ted to support them to the end of time. Those companies 
which are monopolies, like the one which builds para 
chutes, have every reason to rejoice, but not the taxpay 
ers, or those who feel that in the long run we must ba! 
ance the budget, a decent budget which shall take care 
adequately, as we never yet have done, of the human: 
tarian needs of the country. To say that we need to arm 
more against the Japanese is ridiculous, as I pointed out 
last week on the authority of no less a person than Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt himself. We cannot war upon them 
with fleets, nor they upon us. 
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CAPITALISM AS MAGIC 


BY MAX LERNER 


E are a perverse lot. Thurman Arnold has 

written a witty, learned book,* full of prin- 

ciples and examples, to prove for all time 
that learned books full of principles and examples are 
feckless and insubstantial things — mere symbols to 
mediate between our lingering illusions and the advanc- 
ing world of reality. And having been told that learning 
and theorizing are so much eyewash, we flock in hordes 
to buy and devour this particular offering. 

This is Mr. Arnold's second book, his first, ‘The 
Symbols of Government” (published last year), having 
had little more than a succés d’estime. He pursues pretty 
much the same theme in both books, for Mr. Arnold is 
a tenacious sort of fellow, who has got hold of some 
ideas that are good things; and with these ideas he has 
been poking about, like a photographer with a good cam- 
era and a remarkably fresh eye, in all sorts of corners 
and emerging with pictures of men, their minds, and 
their society that have been shot from startling angles. 

It is rather characteristic of the book that one’s first 
impulse is not to tell what it says, but to give examples. 
[he book is molecular. It mounts up by aggregation, like 
Burton's ““Thousand and One Nights,” rather than by 
systematic exposition, like John Stuart Mill's “Principles 
of Logic.’ The beautiful thing about it is that the author 
has violated every rule on how to write a treatise—which 
may account for his brilliant achievement. I nominate 
him for whatever prize, from the Pulitzer up, is awarded 
to the man who best succeeds in being the enfant terrible 
of his craft and in standing our world on its head. 

The total effect is joyous. To give a connected account 
of the theme of the book would be, therefore, like giving 
a solemn report on a gay and buoyant Mardi Gras one 
has just come away from. It is not so much what hap- 
pened that counts as the general spirit of the thing. 
Everyone was dressed in costume, and there was a lot 
if snatching off of false faces, and Dorothy Thompson 
ind Westbrook Pegler and Walter Lippmann looked 
rather sheepish when theirs were torn off, but no one 
could fecl upset about it because eventually it happened 
to everyone. The place was a veritable shambles before 
you got through, with punctured windbags going off 

erywhere and shirt-stuffing lying about inches thick 


But there ts far more in the book than wit and paradox 


ind iconoclasm. There ts a heroic attempt to see our eco 
nomic system and our ideas about it in anthropological 
terms. Mr. Arnold adopts what Kroeber has called th 

inthropological attitude” toward our own culture. He 


watches us much as an ethnologist might watch a cer 


he } re of talism. By Thurman W. Arnold. Yale University 
Press. $3 





monial dance among the Hopi Indians, with the 
detachment and lively curiosity. His basic thesis is t 
the “‘society’’ we live in is actually a whole set of sma 
social organizations within larger social organizati 
like boxes within boxes—family, club, church, busi: 
firm, university, government; that these organizat 
have in common certain creeds, rituals, and mytho! 
that the so-called “sound thinking” of law and econo: 
and political theory is in itself so much folklore, used 
order to give the members of the tribe a sense of tr 
unity; that in expounding this folklore the high priest 
of scholarship and opinion in university and editorial! 
room start with pictures of the world, already formed i; 
their heads, which obscure their vision of the things th 
are trying to describe; that the result is that corporatio 
are treated like glorified persons, the economic system 
as if it were an assemblage of hucksters instead of 
army of industrial organization, government as if it 
the malignant monster which tribal tradition says 
eventually destroy the tribe; that the real function of t 
folklore of capitalism is not realistic accuracy, but « 
solation both to the thinker and the mass, and 
shutting out of the unpleasant things that the encro 
ing world of reality is always trying to force on our « 
sciousness; that our thinkers—radical, liberal, and « 
servative alike—are so obsessed with the ceremonial 
of logical consistency that they would rather be 
effective than follow the wrong ceremonial; that the 
best platform for an observer of government and 
ciety is to see the whole thing as a dramatic spectacle with 
a religious theme—a sort of miracle play, with opposing 
devils, angels, and gods; but that the art of political dy- 
namics is secular and not theological, that it must deal 
not with logical systems and eternal verities but wit! 
functioning social organizations which yield to the ski!! 
compromiser far more than to the scholar or the mart 
As I reread this summary I know that I have not d 
the book justice. I shall attempt a very different sort 
summary on another occasion, for Arnold’s mind i 
supple, so full of all sorts of marginal meanings, t! 
you cannot make your full reckoning with it at o: 
He has been given some pretty lavish praise in the 
views, Fred Rodell comparing him with Karl Marx 
Marx's disadvantage; Alfred Bingham saying that 
book will rank with Darwin's “Origin of Species” in | 
history of human thought; Stuart Chase seeing hin 
the new Machiavelli of our age; and Ralph Thom; 
calling the book the most penetrating political study 
America since Thorstein Veblen’s ‘Theory of the Leis 
Class’ in 1899, I think I see what they are driving 
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those are large orders. Mr. Arnold does not pretend 


like Machiavelli, Marx, and Veblen, a system 


r. an articulator of a new world consciousness. But 


4 


— book is one of the most hopeful signs I have seen 

me years of the vitality of American social thought 

[hat vitality has stemmed from the very thing that 

\{r. Arnold says the universities are not doing—the tran 

nding of the boundaries between social disciplines 

fact Veblen’s importance, forty years ago, was that he 

down the fences between economics, politics, an 

ropology, psychology, and law. Arnold himself is, as the 

3 iewers say, “a phenomenon’’—a Wyoming lawyer, 

rmerly Mayor of Laramie, Dean of West Virginia Law 

‘ School, now teaching law at Yale, a man who has 

_ rought some of the Wyoming horse sense into the pom- 

a ties of the academic disciplines. But that ‘phenome 

” cannot be understood unless we remember that Mr 

id is part of a whole movement of thought that has 

- en indigenous to America—the “‘realist’’ school in 
tre 


the “‘institutionalist’’ school in economics and social 
- ry, the “‘psychological’’ school in politics. What he 





lit one has been to set down the insights of those 
wn Is, along with his own wit and sense of paradox, 
a the most sustained study of existing ways of thought 
a e have had in the post-depression years, of whose 
7 lusionments it is to some extent a product. 
ol ts weaknesses, like its strength, flow from the weak- 
. of the institutionalist, realist, psychological 
» ‘chools. It is basically anti-rational, anti-intellectual, 
= mistic; it takes what is at best a metaphor—that so- 
. ety is a drama or a battle—and extends it until it be 
nes the basic method of analysis; it fails to see that the 
fi rmous strides that men have made since their begin- 
se igs have been due to the rational thinking about them- 
. es and their world which is science, technology, social 
“ ence: it concentrates on the words and ideas that we 
be ise, while in the tensions of our day we have a more 
- lire need of understanding the economic realities. No- 
ad here does Mr. Arnold differentiate between the levels 
symbolism—between the symbols that are mere ab- 
posing | reviations and those that are powerfully evocative ways 
al f thought hard to displace. Nowhere does he distinguish 
t tween the over-rational symbols of law and economics 
, 


7 nd the too little rational symbols of popular opinion. 
Nowhere does he set the folklore that challenges the 
- tatus quo against the folklore that hems it in and de- 
dn ? ls it—both systems of folklore, but how different 


1S 


O rn +h 


heir class base, how vastly different in the resources 
ial power that are brought to their support! And 


5, here, finally, does he make us understand that the 
of the symbols is not a bloodless battle of cate- 
and that history will be decided not by symbols 

EX but by the strength of what they stand for 

ul | have no objection to brilliant talk about capitalism as 

if ic, and I get a lot of fun out of it. But I want mor 

if t on how capitalism works or doesn’t work, and how 


ontrol it or displace it. The emphasis of the recent 
um of books on the tyranny of words and the folklor« 
= 


‘ 1g 


5 is a healthy emphasis. We need to sharpen our 


ng t the basic jobs still remain 








Red in the East 
RI D Si AR VO] ER CHOIN i Id\ | } if SNOW i 


House. $3 


ODAY the future of the United States is genera 
mitted to be bound up with the tuture of the peo 
on the other side of the Pacific. We have been nationa 


terested, and occasionally absorbed, in China for many yea 


but for the first time since the United States became a Pa 
power we find that we can no longer afford not to know 


I I 


I 
China ts about, and what the Chinese people really are |1h 
( school teachers, and the like 


Jf Course mussionaries 
erally have told us about the Chinese at great length. But 
what we want at this point is to hear the “inside story” fro 
in unpretentious and representative American. Edgar Sn 
is such an American and he has given us the inside story 

of China. He ha 


instead to that small and, until yesterday 


11 


Snow has not attempted to cover all 
fined himself 
nomadic minority—the Soviets. And he has portrayed them 


in the act of releasing that ‘discharge of katabolic ene: 


which, no matter how the present war ends, will never d 
pate itself until China finally becomes a nation. This is w 
Snow had no need to cover non-Soviet China, and it is al 

the reason why he has written a social drama instead of ar 
other political polemic or survey. For decades foreign autho 

ties have dogmatized about the impossibility of ever infusit 

social and political consciousness into the filth and squalo 
and indescribable horror that is Chinese peasant life. Snow 
himself recalls how in 1932 the peasants 
continued to till their tiny patches, uNpe rturbed by the fa 


that a war was raging on every side of them for the futur 


outside Shang! 


of their country and inevitably of their precious land as wel 
Snow's point is simply that the Soviets have changed 
this. He shows how, wherever the Soviets have come—and 
they have covered many thousands of miles—peasant hori 
zons have widened and peasant life has suddenly swept out 
of its age-old ruts and into the broad stream of Chinese lif« 
To be sure, the red peasants and the Red Army men, or boys, 
talk in clichés. They attribute their success with the peasants 
to this or that factor. And if they do, why do they? Here is 
the answer. ‘Every youth there seemed to have a personal 


experience to relate to prove that the ‘peasants like us.’ I sec 
from my notes that I wrote down seventeen different answers 
to that question.” 

In the middle of 1936 Snow learned about the political 
situation that had developed in northwestern China, in those 
same provinces which over 2,000 years ago had catapulted 


the Hans into China's first crusade for nationhood—the 


achievements of which are still visible in the Great Wal! 
where China’s former red armies are now fighting the in 
vader. The Young Marshal and his exy 


riated and irrecor 
cilably nationalistic Manchurian troops had achieved 
} 


derstanding with the Soviets whom they had been com: 


sioned to extirpate. Snow himself was offered the opportunity 


to go to Sian, the Young Marshal apital, soon to be Ch 
Kat-shek’s seat of judgment, and to fly in the Marshal's ow 
airplane into the red district He a pted the offer and aft 
dvent ran the blockad 
1 to reach t f n ¢ \ lan 
( « inist 1! t on 1 O } 
| ) ts t China 
(0 | | uf 
| ) i O trol! | | ( 
ments in Chit 1 « te u the ef nation ) 
n he vept uf tl! iw10n { { 1 re ) 
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which was interrupted in 1927. Snow quotes Mao Tse-tung, 
the Communist leader, as saying that the present union with 
Kuomintang is ‘‘a great retreat’’ from the days when a 
proletarian dictatorship was the immediate goal. B this as 
it may, the world is today agreed that China's outlaws and 
bandit of 1 iy a nlayit 1 vital role today; and 
the outcome of this war becomes less significant besicd 
> nev l | | China n ef 1 in f I 
til it is not « { is the Kuomintang do 
| V | | oO l on ilso is the 
Kuomintan And this fact alon 
t] Soviet find mo ) yn. This is why 
sno s book ) SO eX i ya boo! bo tn 


Pa nf yrl material | € 
here is a brisk and comprehensive, not to say ompt hensible, 
telling of Chiang K hek’s kidnapping; here is an epi 
narrat O it Lo March; here ar lent 1 
nique phot pl B ve | here is a pt of t 
peo | ho | ion 1 the old China. Tal Ma 
umself fi ( 1 into his life have | 1 all 
vents of ft Zz yn. Born tn 1893, he firs 
newspa] 1] l and f 1c into contact with workers 
n 19 y | he had become a well 1iown VOlu 
tionary. And when he became a Communist, what were tl 


three books that made up his mind for him? First the “Com 


munist Manifesto,”’ and then Kautsky’s “Class Struggle,” and 


in obscure history of socialism. From such seeds grew the 
streneth of the man who 1s now Opposing a formidably 
mechanized army in a war upon whose outcome the future 
of the Western world may well hinge 
Then there is leader P’etr Teh-huat. Listen to him tel! 
what he came from 
My grand regard Mas her sl She was a 
heavy k I! 1 | f g! 
\ i | { | I kicked 1 of 
f f She called a 1 , es 
vhole clan rd f g leath by drowning b 
Iw. \ 1 < { 
And General Hsu Hai-tung, who had managed not to think 
of his family. until Snow got him to talk of them, since the 
time when tl xty-six relatives who could | raced to him 
had been executed for his sins. He related this incident that 
occurred in 1° after the reds had re apture ia peasant 
strict [ror th y 
They led 1 t to a valley an howed 1 itt j 
t $ of gu en lying half-naked in tl un 
They had ped 1 killed. The white tr 9s had 
evidently be pas t hur they had taken the time to 
pull off only leg of a girl's trousers. That day we called a 
meeting, the a | servic her nd we all wept 
And th is G ul Cl] leh, the Hannibal of the 6,000 
ule Long M 
One might I t had ¢ thing | lesired: wealtl 
power, | J (by t Se | nent 
respectabil fortable fut in whi t h the 
prof t t ¢ t 7 He 1, in fact i! lly 
bad habit, but it to | his downfall. He liked to read 
} k 
And, finally, there ts the very dignified Beau Brummel of 
the Young Vanguards, the snapprest-looking soldier in the 
town 
Reside him Ma I tung looked a tramp. But his na 


pened by some thoughtlessness of his parents to sound very 


to his unending mortification he was 


The NATIO 


often called Chi-pa, which simply means “‘penis.’’ One 


came into my little room in the Foreign Office with hi 
ignity, clicked his heels together, and addres 
Comrade Snow.”’ He then proceeded to unburden hi 
ions. He had his name < 
f paper, and this he deposit 





fore me. I m to offer me the choice of 
or pistol me, made a grave bow, 
I sali I wanted to | 
» nO, 3 or 
t \ bout me for the foreign f 
k istak lt name. It would give a bad 
} foreign « rades if they thought a red 
{ 1 “Chi-pa 


With that remark. Snow says, the lad walked right 


book beside the generalissimo. the dignity of histo 


withstanding. But this page and every other page in tl 


wi! 
wy 


vill absorb you with its sense of a people's consciou 
every last one of them—of the making and char 


j ELIOT JANEW 


The Ways of Philosophy 


FOUR WAYS OF PHILOSOPHY By Irwin Edman. |} 


Holt and Company. $2 


HILOSOPHY is a dis ipline in which only thi 
expect to find agreement progress, or demon 


true conclusions. In this it 1s more like poetry than 


Every generation is sure to discover some Papen 
protest that the situation is scandalous and attempt 
des 


form the ways of philosophy. The history of philo O 


I 
largely a history of these reforms Many of thes 
yield insights which become part of a common herita 
ill fall short of their objective. For either their point ot 
or their method, or both, rests on certain assumption 


not all assumptions can be proved. A starting point, 


phasis, a canon of intelligibility, a bias of one sort ¢ 
other is always taken for granted. But what cannot be | 
in a philosophy can at least be understood. Criticis 
— om by an understanding of the context 
sions, and intent of doctrines is apt to run out into thin 
gesis. Any approach to phil losophy which fails to i 
the key assumptions and com] pulsi ons of phi es 
the history of philosophy appear as a succession of i 
fantastic mythologies compounded of so 
logic, and worse rhetoric. 

The usual introduction to philosophy fortifies this im 
sion. It expounds and refutes positions without real! 


vincing sober and critical minds that they were ever seri 


entertained or, even less, firmly believed. In welcome cont 


Professor Edman’s discussion of four perennial way 


} 


philosophic thought is a brilliant interpretative study 


kill with which it recreate 


great merit is the imaginative s 
moods and attitudes whose compulsions make forn 
valid arguments and conclusions appear plausible to 
who hold them. The performance is all the more notew: 
because Professor Edman does not accept most of the phi 
phies he seeks to understand. But he presents them tn 
a way that they appear to be natural articulations of a s 


kind of experience and vision. Adherents of the philosop 


he does not accept will find it difficult to retort that they 
been misunderstood, because he has expounded their « 


assumptions, as distinct from their detailed argument, m 


persuasively than most of them have ever succeeded in 


ing themselves 
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he four ways of philosophy considered are philosophy 
gical faith, as social criticism, as mystic insight, and as 
re understood. The author does not claim that they ex 
the possible philosophies or that they are necessarily 
ve of each other. He asserts, and rightly, that they must 
in every account which aims at reasonable complete 
[hat he is primarily concerned not with the dialecti 
ilosophy but with what controls its direction is explained 
interpretative frame of his exposition The intelligent 

n will have to go far to find a comparable introduction 
systems of thought whose vital nerves are here so 
] 


laid bare. Professional philosophers can learn from 
or Edman the difhcult art of imaginative reconstruc 
points of view different from their own. They are 
to enjoy the penetrating and effortless prose in 
philosophical ideas are communicated 
or "an 5 own philosophy is a form of expt 
ituralism. If his style suggests 


burnished opacity, his thought reflects that of 


] ‘ 1 
hout the il incrustration. In the light 
t 1 ] 
ralism Professor Edman reveals the sources in 
; : 
1 experien yt doctri st i Ss lat il ana 
, : 
menta | ry ail Nils sym™Mp. neti expo t1i0n € agoes 
} ] rs ‘ I sl . 
t to raise questions and doubts at crucial places. In 
} — a hd ' ¢ iS Pena 
however, to enlighten without wounding, his 


so gentle and painless that those at whom they 


' 1 
i pro \ OOK ¢ I hei hou { ) | 
leant 
L | ca | 
th Professor | an ily admits that every pl 
§ a2 social cont his own idy a n i] e too 
! - } 
determinations of | onal temp 1 if And 
e afiirms t I of lo if the 
- i 
r mere n la i} d SCO rm 
1 , 
ys 1 being 1 I Ke no vat this brit 
. ' , 
ilism clo » the orl of logical f To 
) 
at | t, Professor Edman’s’ book s that 
' , 
yr interpre 1 exposition 1s a useful suppiemen 
t ' t rt 
rous synt t Li naly 5S oF tne OY Ba C np! 1¢ 
] 1 
tes a way of avoiding the cultural crime of throw 


istory of philosophy into the discard. ‘“To make the 
phy by which men live the philosophy by which they 
is a felicitous statement of a common program for all 


Lai 


ict | . | ph i Psycholog loov 
tic anc empiric 1 pi ILOSODP hies Sy 1010OLY, SO 10102yY, 


aginative reconstruction then become the appropriate 
ents for understanding philosophers who cannot make 


ves clear to others SIDNEY HOOK 


‘Mexican Modern” 


NEW ARCHITECTURE IN MEXICO. By Esthe: 
Born. William Morrow and Company. $3.50 


TEMPORARY MEXICAN ARTISTS. By Agustin 
Velazquez Chavez. ¢ ovici-Friede. $2.75 
ODERN housing, mainly low-cost and in functional 
A. style, has made more headway in Mexico than any 


re else on the American continent 
lental—because a cement company intelligently boosted 
s¢ of its product—but fundamentally it is the result of 
gressive drive in all fields of Mexican life. Like paint 
modern housing has been encouraged by the govern- 
t, but it has also been helped by the good sense of modern 
tects, who have demonstrated that “modern” is the 
pest and best-looking housing obtainable. It is now a 
‘ter of course that the private citizen prosperous enough 


This may be partly 
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8 UNUSUAL BOOK BARGAINS 


Up to 75% Off 


Regular Prices 


Offered by America’s Oldest Mail-Order Book House, 
these cre all strictly the ORIGINAL EDITIONS—not 
cheap reprints, as the prices would seem to indicate 


1. FORTY THOUSAND QUOTATIONS. 
P P 


$1.98 
2. A HOLBEIN MASTERPIECE. 


$1.98 
3. GEORGE ATO": s COoM- 


PLETE DIARIES I 
I fh t ext 


tute ey 1 question, ONE QO] 
Hik MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN 
DOCUMENTS THAT HAS BEEN 
LATELY ADDED TO THE LITER 
ATURE OF AMERICAN te 
LORY Sat Review f Literat 


Te tee SROO | 
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tally as the designers have 


Mexican 


to butld wall build modern Esper 


flexibly adapted functionalism” to needs and 
tastes 

The story of how modern housing became a part of Mex 
ican life—what it costs, what it looks like, its adaptability 
to low-cost state projects for workers, who the builders are, 
and how they work—is of immediate interest to everybody 
who is aware of our urg 


living-quarters with others more nearly parallel to our lives 
| ) 


nt need to repla e our obsolescent 


and industrial possibilities It is a double story, technical and 


social, which only a person at on 
nt to tackle 


scholar, technician, and 


[his is a rare combination of 


reporte! is compet 


talents; but Esther Born photog apher and reporter for the 


Architectural I proves she has them in the magnificent 
way she has put tog the photographs, data, and social in- 


ht to mak The New Architecture in Mexico.” It isn’t 


often anybody turns out a book as fine as this. Beyond its 
1) 1) 1 M | ho | | i U \ ot p! iS 
) rd h y ha VC 1. vd i 1 hous¢ 
In | book « od Mexican paintins Agustin Velaz 
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H h | | separate individual, developin 
] 1 ol vord he sit ply italo ( them an 
WO Th V¢ Id be 1 if tC we 
' ; ; e at Ie iS f irds the earls men 
the wri had no excuse for ignoring. Xaxier Guet 
Oo Ra \] i (sy idar ul l Amado de la ¢ leva, Emilio 


\r _ ill among the founding members of the famou 

Syn Pa ind Sculptors’’ which t1 insformed thx 

rk of al then ncluding Orozco and Rivera—and 

1 ’Mexican modern.’ Yet Chavez, though he lists a good 

nt than these, omits them. There are 

ore glart ilences, dictated apparently by personal 

t ire pl lice: for instance, Ramos Martinez, the 

{ of the open-at schools. is forgotten, as is Jean Char 
ot. to whom the syndicate owed most of its early techni 

uidance and aesthet orientation. The author might argue 

that Charlot born France. With similar logic Picasso 

ould be ex led from a list of the French moderns 
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Misdirected Energies 
PEACEFUL CHANGE. By Frederick Sherwood Dunn 
cal on Foreign Relations. $1.50 


Coun 


O one can questior th 


1 in this book 


fundamental importance of 
the problem onsidert namcly, how to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of the world’s 
wealth among nations without resort to force of arms. Ordi 


narily, the dilemma is somewhat crudely stated as an issue 
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Janua 
between the so-called ‘have’ and “‘have-not’’ countri: 
this form, the inference is usually made that the “hay 
countries—the three fascist powers—should be granted co; ( 


cessions, both as a matter of justice and as a means of 
serving peace. At the present moment such a positi 
tantamount to approval of Japanese aggression in China 
Mr. Dunn carefully avoids any such implication. In 
trast with much of the current pacifist literature on the 
ject, his book shows that Germany, Italy, and Japan are 
the true “have-not’’ nations, and that many other count; 
far inferior in economic opportunities have made no thr 
against the peace of the world. His analysis reveals that th. 
desire for colonies does not rest on sound economic gre 
comparatively few inhabitants of the dissatisfied powers 1 
desire to emigrate; raw materials can be obtained from 
nies belonging to others; and the importance of « 
markets tends to be exaggerated. No ground is found 


Mi 


Ca 


transfer of territory to the dissatisfied powers either { 
purpose of relieving population pressure or supplyit 
materials. 8 How 


Having eliminated, quite properly, any direct means of 


fying the demands of the “have-nots,” Mr. Dunn is f a 
into a somewhat academic argument for a “code of fair 

tice’’ in the exploitation of natural resources. the ¢ 

of international cr for the purchase of raw 1 

ind a | red 1 trade barriers. Whil 

measures ar idily det tble on theoretical grour 8 le 
spect le of tl organized peace mover ent, followi: | 

Dunn's lead, international plannit g 

reduction when the very structure of international 

being challenged by Japan and the fascist countries 

one as worse than futile. Granting that the problem of 

ful change”’ will have to be solved before we can hay 





assurance of permar nt peace, the fact remains that 


trection in the 
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The Demuth Memorial Show 


HANKS are due the discoverers of the efficacy 

sulin at the very least for one American force. T! 
the painter whose representations of the inner life of A 
ican things now adorn the walls of the Whitney M 
in New York. It is the late Charles Demuth 


As an artist, Demuth came into being but a few 


before he sickened dangerously with diabetes. A painter 
his nineteenth year, at one time a pupil of Chase's 
hoot of old Pennsylvania Dutch families did not find 
elf before he 


was thirty. Around his thirtieth yea: 


In New York he had seen M 


water colors. In Paris he digested the new faxve and 


1912, he went to Paris 


it, including that of Duchamp, author of the notor 
Nude When the wat 


home, Demuth returned with a few sensitive water cok 





Descending a Stairway drove 


They were the first original work of a man destined to 


come an important agent ot American self consciou 


And during the next few years he commenced develo 








his very personal art 
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In point of form some of these subtle, in instances 


flowery, in other instances geometrical little designs of the 
early Demuth might be called fawve. Like Matisse’s paint 


ings, they are decorative arrangements of the pictorial ele 
ih 
if 


ments. Others of them might be called cubistic, since they 
are compositions of the inherent straight and curved lines 
and surfaces of the depicted objects—acrobatics, peaked 
roofs, belfries, fruits and flowers—-disposed on_ serried 
planes. Still, there 1s nothing derivative in the forma! details 
or in the sums of these modest little pieces. All have a 
peculiarly American elegance, an elegance now jazzy and 
now refined. Again, they might be charged with a certain 
preciousness There is no doubt that their tendril-like or 
ruled lines, tl somewhat pink und-blue color harmonies, 
their shapes and total forms, are excessively refined. | nlike 
Marin’s free-running wash, Demuth’s almost equally lumi 
nous one was scrupulously wiped and blotted. But there ts 
nothing false, anemic, or merely ornamental in this ex 
quisiteness, any more than there ts anything derivative in 
the conceptions. Structural details and sums have vital qual 
ities which make the beholder comprehend certain of the 
essences which give American existence its peculiar graces. 
Through the arch, half-ironic de sIQNS suLee sted to the artist 
by vaudeville stunts, circus acrobatics, jazz-band acts, and the 
night life of the streets, he comes into touch with the 
nervous alacrity, the devil-may-care momentum, the halt 


vulgar erotic flush which creates Broadway, that lane 


from New York through the 


running 
1 1 


unto Alaska. Through 


ontinent 


the soberer ones suggested by the contents of gardens, the 
sea-light of Glouce and Bermuda, New England and 
Pennsylvania dormered roots and church towers, he faces 
the shy, puritanical, almost una ljustable sensitivity which 
underlies other, finer, but equally American expressions. And 
through the series inspired by the concrete and iron shapes 


of the industrial world, ther speaks to him the mysteriously 


precise spirit, the physical accuracy, the almost me hanical 


ans suf 


sensibility, which makes Amert remely able machinists 


and technicians 


Indeed, a deal of the scope of Demuth’s feeling was 


already intelligible from this work of the years anterior to 


Yet had h 


year it appeared that he must do, we should be the poorer 


his crisis died at thirty-six, as in the Armistice 


for an important force. Certainly, he had discovered his 
form. The general range of his themes, including the sub- 
jects of Zola’s and Henry James’s novels, had indeed defined 
itself. A few paintings in tempera and oil had evinced his 
endowment with gifts for mediums other than water color. 


Still, in comparison with 


the feeling which projects itself 
in his later work, that of his “first period” is relatively 
superficial and thin. It is no more than an exquisite and affect- 
ing minor artist's. Only a few of the strong, high-pitched 
Bermudan landscapes declare the dawning mastery. 

But Demuth lived on for upward of fifteen years. During 
the war the value of insulin had come to light Reprieved, 
almost as much a well man as he had ever been, and he had 
always been somewhat an invalid, Demuth once again 
hobbled sociably through the world—as ever very lively and 
spick-and-span—-and in his native Lancaster enjoyed his 
mother’s excellent cookery, and resumed his work. The old 
humor and impishness reappeared in it. Only, the feeling 
had deepened. Had death, in touching Demuth, rendered 
him clairvoyant? Or had he merely attained his normal 
maturity? We only know that during those last years his pic 
torial form grew very full. The intricate, partially overlapping 


washes in his water colors achieved the amazing bloom and 
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depth of tone which give so many of his still-lifes a 

like luster. The line, which had sometimes got tan 

his earlier work, became certain and clear. With their | 
fully synthesized gross and flowerlike shapes, his d 
became broad. The color harmonies were strong, Op} 
and combining pearly tints with homely magentas, f 
the tones of aniline dyes, and with rare and sum 
whites. They have heen compared, these later lyrica 

colors of Demuth’s, to immortelles: because of thei 
like imr look. A compari 
Indian pipes, the chaste and fictile pine-saps of the An 


naculateness and ‘“‘studied’’ 


woods, might scem more justifiable. They have the 


plant's crispness and translucency, and their roots in | 
earth. And a dignity put in its appearance in the la 
temperas and oils, with their Christopher-Wrenn-like 
and Vermeer-like surfaces. The designs approached 
silvers, and whit 


mentality; the harmonies of blues, 
dusky reds and grays, a rare profundity. Only in cc 

1 where Demuth used the fo 
and oth 


the late posterish designs, 


machine-cut block-letters, directive arrow 


mercial products symbolically, did the inevitable 
first shadow in the form of a noticeable attenuation 


But his feeling of life had fully been transmitt« 


denly, as we stand among his later paintings, from 


! 


them there reaches us the peculiar American sna 


. meee ‘ . ‘ 1 t a3 
communicative medium is a bright little “‘cubistic’’ | 


suggested to the painter by a display of striped and 
shirtings in a haberdasher’s window. Instantly our 
eye perceives holiday-making young bucks en rout 
mer beaches. Even more than their appearances, we 
hend the common inner smartness. And one by o 
other late pictures similarly unite us with other A: 
forces; so drenched are they with the quality of the 

driving powers central to the American being, not « 
the past and Demuth’s own prosperous epoch, but 

present and for all we know the time to come. Mo 
quently, like their forerunners among the earlier 

although with greater intensity, these works harmon 
with the inner tension which expresses itself in the 
ican’s perennially shapely, attractive appearance and 
shapeliness for its own sake. It is the parent of pher 
apparently as various and unrelated as physical style, a! 
hardness, and the preference for gemmy, clean-cut co: 

and, mirabile dictu, the extraordinary plasticity of the « 
of literary representatives as remote in time from one ai 
as Hawthorne, Henry James, and Ezra Pound. In oth 
stances his pictures connect us with the equally undying 
tanical refinement verging upon morbidity and rejectin; 
flesh in the interests of a perfection impossible in life 
sible only in death. In still others, and perhaps the 


affecting, they relate us to the power—the artist's and 


devoted workman’s both—which carries certain of our peoy 


above personal ends, and sets them like bell-towers 
prismatic light, or sturdily erect with others of their kind 
chimneys in all sorts of weather. We call this power 
in light and love. 

Thus Demuth stands among the giant clan. Other a 


possibly have given America a wider consciousness o! 


to and deepened our self-knowledge. As we quit exhibit 
of his work such as his memorial show, we seem to sce 
standing in the general landscape in the form of one of 
own church or factory turrets in blue and in gray weat 
shapely, tall, serene, among the high agents of comm 
life. PAUL ROSENFE! 


internal self than he has done. But he has beautifully ad 
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} ; ty 1 Dail i f 
onclusion cannot possibly have the impact it was 
posed to have. Audiences may once have left the 
. ee ety , | t l | t 
o stunned to think beyond the shock, fright O1 : | Pr ' 
y as the case might be, of the author's daring; (14 ) 
day would recognize even the intention to shock 
that way, and if the play ts to have any meanin 
must be a different one 
concerned in the pre ent produ t10on have 
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of lessons, came to seem less all-sufficient as it came 
be more and more accepted. But it would be interesting 
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to see how it would work out if interpreted after the fashion 
which some—notably Hermann J. Weigand in “The Modern 
Ibsen’ and Professor Hatcher Hughes—have sugg¢ sted, 
namely, as essentially comedy. Such an interpretation would 
necessarily assume that the door was not closed forever, but 
it would not change the moral. 

What did Ibsen himself intend? That is a question which 
will never be answered definitely, for Ibsen was far cagier 
than most tendencious writers of today and always refused 
to allow anyone to pin him down. That he had been a 
champion of the ‘new woman” there is no doubt, and thanks 
to his notes there is no doubt that he originally conceived 
“The Doll's House” as a tragedy. But according to Mr. 
Weigand, at least, there is also no doubt that the revision 
of the play shows an unmistakable tendency to move away 
from the conception of Nora as a purely tragic victim and 
to introduce into her character those traits of wilfulness and 
self-satisfaction which make her something of a minx. So, 
too, in the case of Torwald, the later version emphasizes the 
merely pompous side of his character and that also indicates 
a veering toward a comedy of misunderstanding. Everybody 
knows that Ibsen unwillingly wrote the explicit happy end 
which was used in some early acted versions, but that does 
not mean that he intended the standard conclusion to be 
more than a sort of “lady or tiger’ question. Certainly the 
Nora who felt so heroic because she had done some fancy- 
work is hardly one well fitted to make her own living in a 
dificult world, and there is no indication that she would 
require of her husband more than it is conceivable that a 
reformed Torwald might give 

Toward the end of his life Ibsen said in a speech, “I 
have been more of a poet and less of a social philosopher 
than people are generally inclined to believe.” But to make 

A Doll's House” a comedy does not necessarily mean to 
make the author less of a social philosopher. It means only 
to make him a less persistently somber one. 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


RECORDS 


TOKOWSKI has informed us that his transcription of 
some of the music of “Boris Godunov’ (Victor: three 
records, $6.50) is based on Mussorgsky’s score, not on Rim- 








sky-Korsakov's reworking of this score 


With generous intentions Rimsky-Korsakov tried to reorches- 
trate and re-form ‘Boris.’ Instead, he made something far from 
the spirit of Mussorgsky. The original orchestration of Mussorg- 
sky shows clearly what he was trying to say, but sometimes he 
failed to express his musical conception, because he was in- 
experienced in the vast, subtle, and highly differentiated world 
of the modern orchestra I have tried to help the orchestra 
more completely say what Mussorgsky was aiming to express, 
keeping the music in the dramatic sequence of Pushkin’s poem 
ind Mussorgsky’s music. The result is something like a free 


modern symphony 


Poor Mussorgsky has had a worse fate than even Mozart 
and Schubert, for not only did he suffer the indignities to 
body and spirit which they did, but his work has suffered an 
indignity which theirs has not: the musical expression of a 
simple, profound, and great spirit has been rewritten by 
facile or vulgar persons whose sole—-and to them sufficient 
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qualification for the purpose has been a command of 
orchestral effects. Stokowski’s attempt at re-forming a 
orchestrating ‘‘Boris’’ is as far removed from the spi 
Mussorgsky as Rimsky-Korsakov’s. To speak of a seque: 
passages wrenched out of organic musical context and | 
together to provide what the Victor blurb-writer fo: 
correctly describes as ‘‘a series of climaxes of almo 
tolerable brilliance, color, and power,” and what may 
scribed also as a series of recording effects (for examp|: 
pause of almost a minute to record the dying out of the 

of a bell) —to speak of this as a symphony, with its con: 
tion of organic coherence, is to make nonsense of the 
Nor is there more sense in saying that a transcription is | 
on the original score when it then departs from Musso 
as far as Stokowski does. What has the perfumed phrasi 
the opening measures, what has all the tonal luxurian 
glitter, what has the excitement and fever—what, in 
words, has Stokowski to do with Mussorgsky? Nothing 
ever. 

Nor any more with Bach—whether Stokowski merely t 
lates Bach's thought, or whether, as in some of the thi: 
the latest album (Victor: five records, $9.50), he unde: 
to think for Bach. Don’t let this worry you: it is by no 1 
true that if one rejects Stokowski’s streamlining one i 
with only half-fulfilments of Bach’s conceptions. The not 
that the composer of two hundred years ago who did 1 
have the piano or the orchestra of today lived in an 
of frustration is absurd: he worked, with complete satisi 
tion, with the instruments of his own day. In Salzb 
heard Mozart's own piano, which did not remotely si 
like ours; when I heard it in his Trio for Piano, Viola 
Clarinet I realized that he had conceived the work in t 
of the sonorities of the viola, the clarinet, and his piano 
ours, and that one heard the work he had conceived 
when it was recreated in those terms. Bach, too, thought 
the terms of the medium he chose for a work, and ful! 
his conception completely in those terms; this does not 
that he never can be translated into other terms; it 
mean that when you hear his Organ Chorale-Preludes p 
on the organ by Schweitzer (Columbia: seven records, $14) 
or his Organ Passacaglia played on the organ by Carl Wer 


realization of Bach's intentions in these great works. The 


recording of these performances is excellent; and her 


might add that played on the Scott with Victor half-ton 


steel needles the Stokowski-Bach records give distort 
which is unendurable, but which disappears with fib 
Columbia chromium needles. 

Victor now offers Schnabel’s subscription recordin; 
Beethoven's Sonata Opus 106 (six records, $12) ; why on 
this flawed great performance and not one of the earlier ur 


flawed ones of Opus 111, 109, 110—Victor knows best. |: 


knows also why it has issued a poor recording of a bad pe: 


formance of Brahms’s Violin Concerto by Kreisler and th: 


London Philharmonic under Barbirolli (five records, $9). O 
the other hand it offers three fine single records: of His 


and Margherita Perras singing “La ci darem la mano” (1! 


German) from “Don Giovanni” and ‘Bei Mannern we! 
Liebe fiihlen’’ from “The Magic Flute’’ ($1); of Ma 
Anderson singing Schumann's “Der Nussbaum’ 
Brahms’s ‘Die Mainacht’’ ($2) ; of the delightful Ove 

to ‘“Hinsel und Gretel” played by the B. B. C. Sym; 
under Boult ($1.50). Excellent, also, are Columbia's 
excerpts from “Mignon” (five records, $7.50), and a s 
($1.50) with Szigeti’s performances of a Schubert Rone 
and a Tartini Adagio. B. H. HAGGL’ 
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Letters to the Editors 


thanks for Mary M—— 


Sirs: You can’t imagine what a re 

he article by Mary M 

{ several of my Catholic friends. 

4 se months we have been blush- 
th shame at the pro-rebel stand of 


was to 


yp hierarchy and our slavish ‘‘Cath- 
press. We Catholics who have to 
‘for a meager living understand 
nough what is going on in Spain. 
pro-fascism of our upper Catholic 
does not surprise us in the least. 
stake in big business is just as 
ntial as Hearst's. If you examine 
newspapers (not unlike Hearst's, 
way, in general tone), you will 

i rather high consistency in posi- 
Mixed up with some pro-labor 
gogy there is a marked sympathy 
ose who are opposing the much- 
led reforms of Cardenas in Mexico. 
enthusiasm among them 
Vargas recently put Brazil on the 
side. Some of them actually 
ved with delight at the reactionary 
s of the Quebec authorities a short 
igo. Like Hearst they are trying to 


lit every single progressive move- 


was 


see, even our Catholic world is 
by class lines—tories versus the 
ple. My thanks to Mary M——-, who 
| the courage to show that the church 
prises more than a few bigwigs. 
J. J. HUGHES 


New York, December 27 


Our Minister to Spain 


ry 
D 


Sirs: I was a bit shocked in your 
of December 18 to find so intel- 
ent a writer as Oswald Garrison Vil- 
omplaining of the choice of such 
as Claude Bowers and John N. 


Willys for diplomatic posts, implying 


t they are of the same sort. Probably 
erybody would agree that Willys got 
job because of his wealth and that 
had no other qualifications for diplo- 
icy—I'm not even sure that he was a 
od automobile manufacturer—but Mr. 
lard should know that Claude Bowers 
1 not have been appointed be- 
of wealth. He happens to be an 
(standing American historian and can 
lly be grouped with a mere business 
ntrepreneur. 
Mr 


Villard also comments that Bow 


Henday 


1.1 
ers nas 1 omfortabDly in 
since the war in Spain Where els 
] ‘ ] r n 
should he have sat comfortably or un 


comfortably? He stayed in Spain until 
the State Department ordered him to go 
French border 


to the Incidentally, all 


the other diplomats also went ther 
Bowers has done a tremendously useful 
job, I am told, in offsetting the pro 
Franco propaganda sent out by Sir 
Henry Chilton, the British ambassado1 
Besides having scholarship and a rare 
facility of expression, Bowers has a lot 
of the same brand of shrewdness and 
horse sense that made Benjamin Frank 
lin a successful diplomat. 


FRED C. KELLY 
Hickory Hills, Ohio, December 25 


Shade of Roger Williams! 
Dear Sirs: 
ested to know of the inroads on civil 


Your readers may be inter 
and religious liberty that are being made, 
quietly, in Roger Williams's home state 
Rhode Island. 

On the religious front the leaders of 
the Catholic hierarchy are supporting a 
plan ‘‘to put a fourth ‘R’ in the curricu 
lum” of the public schools, by means 
of voluntary courses of religious instru 
tion. Protestants and Jews are opposing 
the proposal. The legislature has al 
ready passed an act appropriating pul 
lic funds for transportation of parochial 
school students to and from their se 
tarian institutions, and in one town, at 
least, the public-school building was 
made available for use as a parochial 
school during the summer. 

The most striking infringement of 


) 


civil liberties has occurred in connection 
with moving pictures. Last spring the 
Providence Bureau of Police and Fire 
prohibited the public showing of “Spain 
in Flames,” and a few weeks ago it took 
similar "The 
Spanish Earth.” 

The stated reasons for censoring thes« 
two films should be of considerable in 
terest. “Spain in Flames,” the censors 


action with respect to 


argued in their official statement, was 
“reeking with communistic propaganda, 
tends to incite riot and class hatred, 1s 
distinctly disrespectful to two friendly 
nations, and is a sordid depiction of the 
terrors of a civil war, illustrated by many 
reproductions of newsreels, with numer 
and extraneous 


ous repetitions some 


KK 

Amkino- ( ‘. Y ung t 

CI il exh on ol | Spa 
| th six mo } oO 
tals exhibited an increasing soy 
tion. The censor ruled that its show 
might tend to antagonize and sti 
racial hatreds among a large number of 


people of foreign extraction. We a 


tovether in 


' 


ing peaceably 


Bureau of Police and Fire 


nity The 

indorsing his recommendation, added 

that it considered the film © propa 
; pro} 

ganda,” and “taking cognizance of 1 


} 


marks made in the dialogue of the pi 


ture criticizing friendly powers t de 
cided to follow its ‘usual practice’ and 
forbid the exhibition of the 

In the near future 
of the Police Bureau's 
of its discretionary power will be in 
stituted. In the 


p! ture 
a court challenge 


arbitrary exercise 


meantime the strugel 
. hoo 


in th 
IRWIN M. Ti 


over religious education 
voes on. 


BIN 


Providence, R. I., December 28 


Not Only Spain Is at Stake 
[The 


a friend in Paris by a German theolog: 


follou ing letter was written ft 

+/ try ft f 4 Lol ; ’ sf 
Cal SiHdeNL WHO helped 40 OrPparnize tie 
Hitler Youth m 1931 


} 


; 
stoned when the Nazis ca 


but was drsillu 
mie into p wer 
Dear 


being decided today in Spain and the 
Far East that many people are losing 


Such important tissues are 


sight of internal political developments 
in Germany and giving no thought to 
the struggle which is being carried on 
by a small but tenacious opposition. Per 
haps it is surprising that I speak of a 
“small” opposition. It is only too true, 
however, that those who oppose Na 
tional Socialism with another political 
philosophy, for which they are willing 
to fight, are few in number. This polit 
ical élite comprises perhaps from one 
and a half to two million persons. That 
does not imply that the German people 
as a whole are National Socialist. The 
overwhelming majority are completely 
apathetic toward politics They are not 
National Socialist at heart; they simply 
give no thought to any kind of politi 
cal activity. They offer, therefore, a fer 
tile field for the efforts of the oppost 
tion. 

And now I come to what I wish to 


6 


ay in this letter. The masses of the peo 


ple are held back by a restraining sense 
of National Socialism’s very successful 


foreign policy 


I 
Ww hy I 


ring on a struggle against a gov 
crnmen 


One hears everywhere: 
continually widening 
of influence? The 
government is about to fall; no 
rn back the Jap 

the Chi 


, 
5 prool t! 


er of 
iat the 
less about 


| 


about preserv- 


up 


rey ly? We can all see 


sh people are facing ca 
i 


another nation is falling 


rms of fascism. Anyone who 


ee 
strong is the psychological 


. 


1 


rial 


pressure brought to bear 
1 


fserman by National Socialism 
stand how much inner ideal- 


essary to carry on the strug 


a 


‘rstand how we 


re 
vy to | urope With Franco vic- 


ont 


hall conf a situation 
peless. But if the dem 
should finally be roused 
erman oOppos!i 
German op} 


strengthened; 


1 
tion would 


both its num- 


5 inner 


gister Objck 


the Furnases’ 
id, and Destiny” writ 
th H. Darby and published in 
ember 11 


book In 


The re 


de 


of De 

of the 
irtment accuracy 1S 
he further state that 


throughout ‘to jettison truth in favor of 


any 


at a low level,’ and 


the authors tend 
the pe acular In substantiation of 


these serious accusations he brings for 


ward three essentially frivolous exam 
ples. Thunder and lightning, Mr. Darby 
doubtless knows, are more or less closely 


issociated 


so are calcium and phos 
phorus in the formation of bones and 
teeth. This, obviously, is all that the 
authors meant to convey by their rhe- 
torically vulnerable but otherwise entirely 
unimportant statement The criticism 1s, 
as I say, frivolous. So are the others, 


about Cleopatra and Dr. John Hunter 


Where in the book is truth jettisoned in 


the authors’ serious treatment of nutri- 
tion? 

last paragraph of the review 

rby's general condemnation of 

iters ot science has no ap- 

this 


and Mrs. Furnas are good writers, 


popular 


ation to the authors of book. 


y have tull and expert knowledge of 
cir subject, and they comprehend the 


} 


ientitic method. ‘Lheir dramatizations 
ie legitumate, they admit lack of knowl- 
edge where they should, and they show 


no tendency to debase or discard the 


ICNLUTC method. 
Mr. Darby's review, by the way, fails 
O in posit 
ing about the contents of the book. 
H. M. PARSHLEY 


ive virtue; it tells almost 


um pion, Mass., December 18 


Darby Sticks to His Guns 


Sa Replying to Mr. Parshley 5 
m ot my review, | wish to say 
that | | 


that the 
three examples I gave of the "low level 


Man, Bread, and Des- 
trivolous. When an 


do not consider 


Of accuracy in 


tiny can be called 


dAulhnor Vv} 


ing statement, and then can produce 


bd 


ens his book with a challeng- 


omiy a very poor case in point, he had 


better reconsider his statement. -On the 
other hand, ut he does not recognize the 
weakness Of the exam pic and appat- 
ently even Mr. Parshley agrees with me 
that it is a poor exampie—then his 
bility as a thinker 1s brought into ques- 
tion. As to the thunder and lightning” 


mpie, | do not know that they are 
more or less closely associated.” | know 
that thunder and lightning are two re- 
sults Ol 


a common cause, and that no 
such relation exists between phosphorus 
and calcium. ‘The criticism in my review 
was aimed at this very lack of precision. 

One cannot quote ad imfinitum, but 
here is a sentence that should refute the 
assertion that the writers have ‘full and 


expert knowiedge of their subject’: 

bats form a protective layer around 
the nerves, apparently to cushion these 
delicate wires trom undue shock.”’ The 
myelin sheath which surrounds certain 
nerves has a high fat content, but its 
function is still the subject of consider- 
ible doubt among physiologists. 

The last paragraph of my review ap- 
plies not only to the Furnases but now 
also to Mr. Parshley. I should have ex- 
pected a science teacher at Smith Col- 
lege to have the history of nutrition and 
the present status of nutritional studies 
more clearly in mind than his letter indi- 
HUGH H. DARBY 


New York, December 26 
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Correction—The pages of last we 
issue, Number 1, Volume 146, sh 


have been numbered 1 to 28. 
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